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Business knows an easier way to fashion a sales curve than hittin a 
market cold. Consistent advertising on Champion paper preheats a prospect’s interests and pounds 
out better profits. In Champion’s three great mills, fine paper races off nineteen giant paper machines 
at the rate of two million pounds per day. Tons of coated and uncoated for letterpress and offset, cov- 


er, business papers, envelope, post card, high finish package wrap, papeterie. These constitute a line of 


such completeness, value and popularity that even this great output never quite overtakes demand. 


us Chameprine Toon AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
District Sales Offices NEW YORK + CHICAGO +» PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS » CINCINNATI + ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Showing ruletorm matrices assembled in the 
Ludlow matrix stick, the various individual 
sluglines, and the made-up interlocked form 


Ludlow Ruleforms.. . 


Mean profit for the general commercial or specialty printer, as they solve 
simply and effectively the problems of cutting, fitting, joining and aligning 
rules and inserting typelines. With Ludlow ruleform matrices, such work is 
produced with minimum effort in clean-cut, easily-handled sluglines .. . 
Ludlow slug-aligning matrices form “interlocks” which hold the vertical-rule 
sections in positive alignment, and the entire form is a solid unit... Repeat 
casting permits the economical use of multiple forms, making electrotyp- 
ing unnecessary and reducing press running time ... Let us tell you more 
about the advantages of setting ruleforms the Ludlow way—no obligation. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


P\ blished monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in gp geet single copies 40 cents. 
(‘nd Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. 0. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1947. Maclean- AR. Publishing Corporation. 
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Phone Randolph 5383 


ISTINCTIVE among contributions to the 

graphic arts is the 27 x 41 Miller Two-Color 
Automatic. Doubters, who originally ques- 
tioned its practicability, now praise its high 
utility. 

For plants with a half-dozen presses or more, 
the Miller Two-Color affords compact efficiency. 
It is only 17% feet long—about eight short 
steps from feeder to delivery. It is less than 6 
feet high and only 4% feet high at the cylinders. 

Aside from being smaller in floor area than 
other single color presses of similar sheet size, 
the Miller Two-Color also prints faster. Make- 
ready, wash-up and register are simplified and 


easy because of swing-back feeder and delivery 
and many other refinements in design. 

The versatile Miller Two-Color produces 
both single and multi-color work economically. 
It brings dual efficiency to-the growing plant 
in transition from single to multi-color work, 
as well as superlative production to the estab- 
lished color pressroom. It will print filmy tissue 
or stiff cardboard from exacting forms. 

Such is the rugged individualism of the 
Miller Two-Color—a unique performer which 
distinguishes any pressroom by its product and 
by its profit. 

Full details gladly given, upon request. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY C€O.-, PITTSBURGH 12, PA+ 
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Dili competition, encountered from without, 
frequently is less formidable than hidden “competition” 
from within. Business mortalities result more 

often from inefficient internal operations than from 
the “other” fellow’s tactics. Minding our own business, 
in its truest sense, we see to it that our determination to 
make only worthy Papers is completely fortified by 
our ability to do so. Widespread acceptance of all 
Northwest Pedigreed Papers has been the result. 


PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS 


,) Always make good printing better 
= a 
THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY - CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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New... 


to give you 
Faster... 
Safer... 
Lower-Cost Sow-Trimming 


The 
NOLAN “Chief” 
Saw-Trimmer 


Now you can get accurate saw- 
trimming at lower cost. The No- 
lan "Chief" Saw-Trimmer is sim- 
ply designed and soundly built 
for fast precision work. With it 
you save time ... cut costs and 
save money. 


For quick, easy saw-trimming, for 
maximum accuracy at lowest cost 

. investigate the Nolan 
"Chief" Saw-Trimmer. 


Write now for details 


Leading Business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries 


VOL. 119 ¢ JULY 1947 © NUMBER 4 


Leading Articles for You This Month 


PAGE 
By A.C. Kiechlin 29 


3] 


Here’s How to Determine Plant’s Value 
John Henry Nash 

What’s New? Te: 
Where Should I Use Lithography? .... ....... 6. cece cece 36 


Research-Tested Tests Aid in Selecting Efficient Printing 
Industry Apprentices By David L. Ekberg 42 


Speedy Short Cuts You Can Take With Photostats. By Phil Glanzer 
Paint Can Cut Your Production Costs... By Albert Woodruff Gray 
By Glenn C. Compton 


Study Labor Relations and Supply Situation at LNA Convention 


—all that plus these regular features 


News and Views Salesman’s Corner 


Offset Department 
Pressroom 5 The Month’s News 


Proofroom "4 Typographic Clinic 


P . t 
Specimen Review 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Member Associated Business Paper diy 


J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager Joseph J. O'Neill, Advertising Manager 
Glenn J. Church, Associate Editor 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor Eastern Advertising Representative 
H. V. Downing, Assistant Editor William H. Thorn 
H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 522 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 


THE INLAND PRINTER, July, 1947, Volume 119, Number 4, Published monthly by the Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Horace T. Hunter, President; John R. Thompson, Vice- 
President; J. L. Frazier, Secretary. (Eastern Office: 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) Subscription rates for United States 
one year, $4; two years, $7; three years, $10; single copy, 40 cents. Canadian: $4.50 a year; single copy, 45 cents. 
Pan-American: one year, $6; two years, $10; three years, $15. Foreign: one year, $10; three years, $20. Make checks 
or money orders (for foreign) payable to Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage stamps not accept- 


able. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


All manuscripts should be panied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER assumes no re- 


sponsibility for unsolicited contributions except to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 
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Curre’s no grief to running onion- 


skin or tissue on the new ATF Little 
Giant. Sheets move through smoothly, 
without wrinkles or tears. The new cali- 
per prevents ‘‘doubles’’ and most jobs run 
at 3500 an hour—all day long if you wish. 
Fine rule, hair-line register, or multicolor 
work is taken in its stride, without need 
to alter tension on the cylinder grippers. 


Actual shop experience proves that the 


hout tears 


new 12x18 ATF Little Giant produces 
cylinder press quality at less than auto- 
matic platen press printing cost... running 
any kind of stock from thinnest tissue to 
4-ply board, or even gummed paper, at 
speeds up to 4000 impressions per hour. 
Ask your ATF Salesman for complete 
details and sample sheets from straight 
commercial runs made under normal 


shop conditions. 





\a4 


THE NEW ATF \x 


LITTLE GIANT 


Made by the makers ¢ far amous KELLY presses 


American Cype Founders 


6 
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Interesting photographs attract extra attention 
to the advertising and editorial pages of maga- 
zines and step-up the selling power of printed 
brochures. To be certain that such photographs 
are reproduced strikingly and brilliantly, most 
publishers and advertisers specify a coated paper 
of high quality. 

General Electric Company, which published the 
above photograph in its magazine‘““Monogram”, 





Fine Coated Paper 
Needs No Other Name 


By perfecting advanced manufacturing 
methods, Consolidated is able to pro- 
duce a finer enamel-coated paper at less 
cost. This superior enamel, at uncoated 
prices, remains fine coated paper and 


needs no other name. 


Photograph courtesy of 


General Electric Company 


Consolidated Coated 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 
MODERN GLOSS 


is one of many outstanding advertisers who use 
Consolidated Coated regularly for important 
printed pieces. 

An impressive number of national, business and 
technical magazines have adopted Consolidated 
Coated for improved printing results with paper 
economy. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, 
Consolidated Coated Papers meet almost any 
printing need. 























Keqisters with 
Whographers 





Simple “T” wrench oper- 





ated worm and worm gear 


quickly provides proper 





tension for tightening blanket 


with little physical effort. 





The EBCO Willard PRESS will be on display at the N.A.P.L. Convention 
—Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan, October 22-23-24-25. 


~ 


THIS IS ONLY ONE 
OF THE MANY 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


j 
i EBCO PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND 
FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS COU- . ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
| PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. | TE a 
i 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


Ken: boc ANON ORL) RE BR SR A 
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PERHAPS WE SHOULD NOT JUDGE 
BY OUTWARD APPEARANCE ...BUT : 

















EVERYBODY DOES 


And perhaps 

people should not 

judge your printed salesmen... 
your catalogues and 
booklets... by outward 
appearance... but . 


EVERYBODY DOES 


More and more, smart 

advertisers and advertising men 
realize that penny-pinching is xo 
good in the 

production of their literature, and 
is false economy; that no matter how 
important the writing 

and illustration of a 

really well printed piece 

does seem, it’s “gotta be covered to 
count !” 


And more and more, 

smart advertising men and 
advertisers discover and 

specify those solid standbys, 
BUCKEYE Cover or BECKETT 
Cover for every job— 

the good-looking, 
long-wearing adaptable cover 
stocks 

that have long been in the 


lead in 
the cover paper 
field 
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KEEPING AN EAR TO THE GROUND 


How can we plan best to meet our customers’ 
paper requirements now and in the future? 
To have the answers to questions like these, 
International Paper Company “‘keeps an ear 
to the ground.” 

You can see the results of this policy 
throughout our entire organization. It helps 
our woodsmen; it stimulates our laboratory 
technicians; enables our mills to schedule 
paper machines sufficiently far in advance; 
guides our sales staff and distributors in de- 
livery and transporting. 


It is International’s way of keeping abreast 
of present and future requirements—with due 
attention to quality at all times. International 
Paper Company, 220 E. 42nd St.,N.Y. 17,N.Y. 
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The Cottrell 5-color sheet-fed rotary press 


Printing, rich in color beauty rolls off this 
Cottrell press in mass production quantities with 
individual perfection in register and ink C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


- ‘ ; P i Westerly, Rhode Island 
distribution along with lower oper ating costs. New York: 25 E. 26th St. * Chicago: Daily News Bidg., 
400 W. Madison St. * Claybourn Division: 3713 N. 
The Cottrell five-color rotary press operates Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. ° Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 
13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, England 


at speeds of up to 6000 sheets per hour and is ideal 
for broadsides, booklets and publication 
printing . . . a press for the kind of quality 


and quantity production you like to achieve. 


e3 YEARS OF GROWING WITH THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 











Ecusta — For Quality —For Economy 


- China 


Fine Flax Writing 
Linen Flax Writing 
Fine Flax Air Mail 


Flax-opake Bible and 
Printing Papers 
Boxed Typewriter Papers 


Stationery Cabinets 


Special Makeready Tissue 
th That Jack Drank | 
Us Silver-Wrapping Tissue 


wrt (Non-Tarnish) 
Se Wiv } ri ) ¥a| 
ey STORIES ‘ aA yy | 
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A. A. Freeman, executive director, Books By Offset Lithography 
(New York) reports, ““We had a large and very important mailing to 
make, with several pieces in each envelope. Using Ecusta gave us the top 
quality we needed for the ‘Books By Offset’ enclosure. Added to this was 
the postage saving gained by using this fine 40 Ib. stock.’ 

Crafton Graphic Company, who produced this handsome, orange 
and black folder, says, ‘We printed this piece offset on Ecusta Flax-opake. 
The paper has a beautiful printing surface, high opacity and a splendid 
texture. It’s a fine, clean paper that makes type look bright too!”’ 


\ a Ecusta Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 


l 
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No matter WHAT you print 


LAMCOTE 





will make it richer .. . 
will make it last longer . . . 
will bring you new profits! 


Lamcote resists soil and moisture, withstands 
long use and rough handling. Its toughness 
adds many new uses to otherwise perish- 


Not a spray, liquid or — P 
sates tad @ tne able printing. Depth of color and detail 
lustrous, transparent film are enhanced by Lamcote. It sells more 


of plastic applied by — 
sae aiiaiabee: auaa on printing for you . . . AND adds a new 
the surface of paper, profit item to your billing: you print, we 


cardboard, fabric, or . P 
cilia cemmabel Lamcote, you bill the job. 


Write Today for Samples . . . or ‘Send Flat Sheets 
Which We Will Promptly Lamcote and Return to You 
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* BETTER PRESS WORK 
* GREATER VOLUME * MORE PROFIT 


COM ange with Ce 
, C&P Cralisman 









AUTOMATIC 12” x 18” 
..-. with handwheel 
impression control, 
automatic feeder 
and micromatic 
ink distributor. 





N a single day you may have jobs ranging from a dozen impres- 
sions to thousands... all manner of forms from a few type lines 
to heavy solids. Producing these calls for a versatile press—the 
C & P automatic platen. 
To meet the demand for convenience in ink adjustment, make- 
ready, ease of wash-up, and quick change from one color to another, 
the C & P Automatic Craftsman has many exclusive features. 


Impression Control—You quickly make accurate adjustments 
of impression by a few turns of a convenient handwheel, cutting 
down makeready time % or more. 


Automatic Feeding—A 1414 inch pile of any stock from onion 
skin to 12-ply cardboard—irregular, odd shapes, or cutouts— pro- 
vides steady production for you on long runs. All feeding controls 
are conveniently located at front of press. 

Micromatic Inking System—Supplies cylinder-type distribution 
which is quickly set for proper inking, exactly where needed, from 
a single line of type to heavy solids. 


There are 30 other reasons why printers prefer the C & P auto- 
matic craftsman which are clearly explained in the C & P Crafts- 
man Book. We'll gladly send a copy at your request, so that you 
can consider all these advantages before buying any platen press. 


THE CHAVDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
















papers 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


ae W. H. Atkinson Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
oO. 





ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 

Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 

Corp.: General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 

Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; 

Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 

ag of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stan- 

‘ord 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 

glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 

Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 

Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 

Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 

Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 

Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.;" Midland Paper Co.; 

Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 

Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; ve 

Lesh Paper Co. 

IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

KY. Louisville Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam ae Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 

Baxter Paper Co.; O. F . H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, pinion: & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 

Carter, Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 

Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; Mill Brand Papers; 

Paper House of N. E 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 

ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 

Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 

Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John cys General Paper Corp.; The 

John Leslie Paper 

MO.: Acme Paper Cou Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 

tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 

Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 

per Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Yeah Paper Co.; 

Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar ‘Paper Co.; J. E. Linde: 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 

Co., — «: M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 

J. & F..B. Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; 

J. E Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Marquardt & 

Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W., Pohl- 

man; Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; 

Vernon ne & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann 

Paper 

7 YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith, 

nN. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 

Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 

The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan eet Co.; 

Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa a. Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 

PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A, Har- 

tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 

Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 

Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting- Patterson 

Co.; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

R. I: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.: 

Carter, Rice & Co 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 

Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; South- 

land Paper Co 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 

Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old 

Dominion Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. 

Wilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 

of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

wis.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 

Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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STREAMLINED TRAINS AND CHESSMEN 


Among America’s expanding industries, one of the 
most fantastic is aluminum. Just how fantastic it 
is may be judged by the fact that the aluminum 
consumption predicted for 1950 was reached in the 
second half of 1946. 

The metal’s low cost and ease of fabrication, plus 
the new uses found for it by research, have made it 
almost as basic a product for industry as paper. 
It is used now in the manufacture of everything 
from pots to streamlined trains, dirigibles, freight 
cars, boats, and houses, and from pans to roofs, 
shingles, typewriters, golf clubs, and chessmen. 

And the aluminum industry—only one of 
America’s expanding industries— uses vast 
amounts of paper. 


THE M 
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AD CORPORATION .- 


“Paper Makers to America” is on its way to 
greater production. But it will take some doing 
before the demand for Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines can be satis- 
fied. Meanwhile, your best bet is to keep in touch 
with your Mead merchant and to rely on him to 
keep you posted on the current availabilities of “the 
best buy in paper today.” 





* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous. grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 
and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


~ The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue. New York 17+ Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers* Philadelphia» Boston -Chicago- Dayton 
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“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 
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| of He FRANK M. HILL MACHINE CO. Walpole, Mats. 
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FREE... .These Hammermill tools will help you.. . 





Get more 
letterhead 
business! 


When you have a customer or prospect who 
needs a new letterhead design, you can give 
him professional help with these THREE EASY 
STEPS: 





From Hammerniill’s 

" idea-book, ‘‘ Your 
Next Letterhead,”’ select 
one of the design-sugges- 
tions that show good type 
arrangement, effective ways 
to handle illustrations, etc. 
On a Hammermill Letter- 
head Layout Sheet, make a preliminary sketch. 
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2 Rearrange your design into a finished sketch. 
" By following the spacing of the Layout Sheet 

you’ll find this easy. Discuss the sketch with your 

customer and get his comments and approval. 


3 Suggest a good, but not expensive, paper. 
" Hammermill Bond provides the right quality at 
a moderate price. On Hammermill Bond, the letter- 
head you deliver will have a fresh impressiveness 
and dignity that will earn your customer’s thanks, 





BE PREPARED to develop new—and old—letterhead 
accounts in this effective and profitable way. Get your 
free copy of “Your Next Letterhead.” With it will be 
sent a supply of Hammermill Letterhead Layout Sheets. 


aD ee 


oad, Erie, Pennsylvania 


» a supply of 
Letterhead, 1. book show- 

















1601 East Lake R 


stein of “Your Next 


Hammermill Pape 





— @ copy welt 
Ae send, me ETTERHEAD LAYOUT SHEETS, and a 
7 sae color range of Hammermill Bond. 
‘ Position rr 
4 ¥ ; - 
— Deh Au write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 





by Tony Barlow 


























ie ei making quality 
printing paper at Oxford’s 
plant is a mighty smooth opera- 
tion. 


Each day, we produce better than 
1,000 miles of many varieties —a 
rate we have maintained for a 
good many years. 


Oxford can maintain this high 
rate of production because our 
facilities are complete. We control 
every step in the production of 
paper from the wood to the 
sheet of finished paper ready for 
the press. 

Helping to maintain Oxford’s 
record of quality are its crafts- 
men, hundreds of whom _ have 








LAMENTABLE LAPSE! CHECKER-UPPERS AT OXFORD 
GETTING THE FACTS ON WHY IT TOOK 32 HOURS 
4 MINUTES TO TURN A STICK OF WOOD INTO PAPER 
INSTEAD OF THE USUAL 32 HOURS FLAT ! 














had 20 or more years’ experience 
in the art of making paper here 


at Oxford. 


Furthermore, each day’s run is 
given over 5,000 separate tests for 
quality — tests for such things as 
fold, surface bond, color and good 
printing properties. Besides mak- 
ing sure that every sheet of Oxford 


¢: 


Ky 








paper is right, our Research De- 
partment is constantly working to 
find ways of making paper better. 


So when you need paper that 
must be right for the job, call 
your merchant who handles 
Oxford papers. You will find 
Oxford merchants in key cities 
coast to coast. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish. 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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The New RAINBOW 
Multi-Color Press 


prints 4 colors, 
| embosses, and cuts, 
Sl all in ONE operation 






é 


FOB, 
Philadelphia 


@ The most sensational invention in the World of 


* Minimum of 5,000 4-color Printing—now proved and ready to build big 
— - ie eee profits for you. The Rainbow Press prints 5000 
cut to size 


four-color BUSINESS CARDS per hour—all em- 


* Prints letterpress using stand- ’ : 
bossed and cut to size. Also prints on gummed 


ard type, plates and ink 


+ Geeeeetbndiieae tape, tissue paper, rayon ribbons—the ideal ma- 


fit into almost any corner chine for dozens of profitable specialties. 
* Non-vibrating and practically The Rainbow will SELL printing for you—lots of 
auieanonts sme eperating, — it. Its high production will eliminate bottlenecks. 


trouble free ; ; : 3 f s 
Remember, it combines six different operations in 
* Easy to operate—top quality 


\ ° P 
sciaicalacidiaiaaiaa ciate one! A real time and labor saver. It will pay for 


. * | ’ 
Pe ee its low price FAST! You'll want to get your order 


for itself in a short time in SOON for prompt delivery. 


Write for detailed information TODAY! 


The MULTI-COLOR PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of The Rainbow Press 


209 ROOSEVELT BUILDING ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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You worked a miracle...You cut our selling 
costs to almost zero. You benefit. 


You can’t imagine how much more metals and labor cost but nevertheless 
you can install a 14x 20 Baum AT LESS THAN PREWAR PRICES 


$875 


14x 20 FIVE-FOLD 
BAUM AUTOMATIC 





$475 
14x20 TWO-FOLD 
BAUM AUTOMATIC 










10M to 30M 





PER HOUR foe 
CUTTER 

SCORER 

PERFORATOR 


10M to 30M folded sheets an hour, single fold 10M to 30M folded sheets an hour, parallel and right angles |, 2, 3, 
or parallel folds. (Run through twice for right 4, 5 folds in each sheet. Any style fold completed in one operation. 


angles.) 





OTHER BAUM FOLDER MIRACLE VALUES 
(AT CLOSE TO PREWAR PRICES) 
| 7x22—Friction-fed, Suction Pile, or Continuous 
22x28—Suction Pile or Continuous 
25x38—Suction Pile or Continuous 



































YOU made today’s miracle prices possible . . . by mailing in millions of dollars worth of orders 
... enabling us to eliminate salesmen’s commissions and dealers’ discounts . . . and you cooper- 
ated in many other ways as mentioned in current advertising ... and once again we THANK you. 


Now delivering at THREE TIMES prewar rate ... you don’t have to 
wait long for delivery. Pay-For-Itself Terms AGAIN Available. 


Thousands of your competitors find the many-purpose, many-profits Baum Automatic 
the yeast that leavens the profit-loaf, the spark-plug that expedites the job out the delivery 
door, hours, if not minutes, after it is printed {instead of the usual days or weeks delay 
by the old-fashioned system of doing one operation at a time}. Do it the Automatic 
Baum-way .. . four operations in one, viz.: fold, bind, trim, and fold again for mailing 
6,000 finished booklets per hour. In this Atomic Age. . you can fission your production 
and catapult your profits, with the MODERN All-Buckle Baum. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM © easottena” 
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@ Speed Range 
2500 to 4500 I. P. H. 


@ Sheet Size 
Minimum 81% x 11 
Maximum 22 x 28 


@ Printing Surface 
Locked in Chase 2014 x 26 
Locked in Bed 2014 x 27 


@ Capacity of Feeder 34” pile 
© Capacity of Delivery 34” pile 


@ Approximate Wt. 10,260 Ibs. 
(net, including electrical 
equipment) 


MOTORED BY KIMBLE 


ANALYZE YOUR PRESS NEEDS how 





















Take time now to analyze your press needs—for 
today, and for the years ahead . . . Check up on the 
jobs you run—and the additional jobs you could 
handle profitably with modern Miehle High Produc- 
tion equipment. 


In any plant where there is work for a 22" x 28” press, 
the Miehle 29 has a place. The high speed, low-cost 
production of this new press brings additional profit 
possibilities through more jobs—more sheets per day 
—of fine printing. 


Write today for full information on the outstanding 
performance of the Miehle 29 Letterpress. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


2011 Hastings Street (14th & Damen) Chicago 8, Illinois 








© Tympan d...di 
and clamp bar. es : 
* Recommended for . + general 


ANDERCOOK 


PRLMAKERENTS EQUenen’ |G 


VANDERCOOK & $0 
General Offices: 908 North Kilpatrick Avenue . 


[_] Send full information on No. 14 Vandercook. 
(-] Send catalog of all Vandercook Proof Presses. 


INDIVIDUAL 
Firm DETROIT PUpLiC LeeaiARy 


ADDRESS. 








cry. ZONE STATE 











LINCOLN- GEORGE 
WASHINGTON - 


sa" TOUGH TEMPER DIES‘: 
[UNFaLNLGUTWE AY TEE 


S COUNTRY 


RicHARDS— 
I YOU are not sell Sa itetel hae had you a 


FREES SLAVING Ribera ede be ss 
PRINTERS FROM duced in every printing plant FATHER OF 
PROFITLESS PRINTING a Calling Card to a Catalog. Our : e iaae RULE 

“WARE LP, MR. PRINTER, OI ; QIES FOR 
LEARN TO MAKE MONEY WITH MULTIFORM DIES CuT-OUTS 


ea a 12 
8 ™\ SCALLOP OR DECKLE EDGING 


ye 
wc ANY SIZE TABS se to ra) 
JA aicvaro® ¢ en 7 = 


KALAMAZOO 16te UP ANY SIZE SLOTS ANY SIZE 


ASK FOR DIE-CUT CATALOG OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SAW-TRIMMERS, 
ROUTERS, MORTISERS — MULTIFORM, DO-MORE, CLIPPER ELECTROMATIC 














Eastern Representative 
Aigner Index Co., 97 Reade St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


503 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF INDEXES AND INDEX TABBING 
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Dow OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY SERVES INDUSTRY 
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nstruction books 


“How-to-do-it”, is a typically American question. 

There’s an ever-growing demand for fast, easy-to-follow 
instruction literature on home appliances . . . industrial 
products ... new gadgets that go with our increased standard 
of living. 

To manufacturers, the making of instruction books is an 
important job. Correct use of a new product means satisfied 
customers who recommend it to others. For clarity, good 
instructions have plenty of step-by-step illustrations, technical 
charts and cutaway drawings. 

What better spot for offset lithography? Whether it’s a 
single sheet or a more comprehensive book, the offset 
method is more generous with plate space. Clear, sparkling 
halftones and smooth color areas give eye-appeal that trans- 
forms instructions into dual-purpose sales and advertising 
literature. 

With work like this, the new, Harris 17 x 22” offset press 
can shoulder the main load in combination shops and small 
offset shops. As an auxiliary unit in the larger shops, it will 
keep big presses clear for the long-run jobs. This precision, 
high-speed press has the same low maintenance, s4me trouble- 
free adjustments, same careful engineering as the larger 
Harris presses. Four form rollers supply superb inking and 
the famous Harris Stream Feed delivers up to 7000 impres- 
sions per hour. For a better run for your money, install 
a Harris. 


You'll be delighted with samples of work pro- 
duced on the Harris 17x22", shown in a new, 
24-page, 4-color book. Send for it today. Ask 
for “Why Offset Lithography Is On the March”. 


—_ HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


MANUFACTURERS OF HARRIS PRESSES - SEYBOLD 
CUTTERS + OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


Harris-Seybold Company + General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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in the office and at home 


/im a FoX RiVerR 


- Salesman ror you 





Appearing In 11 National Magazines 
Total Circulation Over 2,600,000 


“ASK YOUR PRINTER” — that's what I'm telling buyers of fine paper. 

And they're hearing about both of us in their offices and their homes. 

Yes...in Time, Newsweek, U. S. News, Business Week and seven 

other leading national magazines, I'm telling your customers to be — 
paper-minded about their letterheads—that better paper means see 
better letters. I’m telling them to make certain through you 

that the finest letterhead paper represents them, introducing 

their thoughts in the right way. That's my story—to boost 

your sales, increase your profits on fine letterheads. i 


PAPERS “by FOX RIVER” ...100% Cotton Fibre Anni- 
versary Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin; 75% Old Badger Bond 
and Ledger; 50% English Bond and Ledger; 25% Dictation Bond, 
Ledger and Onion Skin; Dictation Tru-Opaque Bond. Fox RIvER 
PAPER CORPORATION, 409-G South Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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nting at! ae u ; ! 
pri hers are ground a One Reason Daycos Cost Less in the Long Run! 
co Rene i 
oa th ee _ It costs you less than one third the price of a new roller 
with min e=vco Rollers nee? one to have worn Daycos renewed to original efficiency! 
— yon be re- wiers That’s because with a Dayco you renew only the surface 
si the cost of yer i of inks +5 . .. not the entire roller. That’s real roller economy! And 
3. Daycos psd fost drying " re-Daycoing means rebuilding with original care and pre- 
heat setr me y of - vortectlY cision. Daycos are perfectly balanced, accurately ground 
— Roller ae whip, with ends fused in one solid, inseparable compound. 
pod they et toa a That’s why you can use the same kind of inks, obtain 
reduce Pe we on tales ee the same high-quality printing results and get the same 
5, Fused © ast roller an long wear from a roller that has been re-Dayco’d as you 
ossible able surtace OT mul do from a new Dayco Roller. Take advant f re 
plus renewanle pounds Fe o fror yee : e advantage of re- 
6. Doyee we i. secure o ential ad Daycoing savings—write today. 
ie smooth _— TRA THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO.+- DAYTON 1, OHIO 
fine printing he Dayco EX! R Latin American Representative: National Paper and Type Company, 120 Wall 
Ask about RE Plan Street, New York, N. Y. Canadian Repr ives: Manton Brothers Ltd., 





Jaw) TOM 





Toronto- Winnipeg -Montreal-Vancouver 
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p& “It might have been, son; it no longer is! 


There are differences in type metal similar to those in paper, ink or raised 
biscuits. For each kind of product there is a typical manufacturing process and 


substantially the same materials. But there is a difference in the results! 


Here’s a hair-line rule on a 2-point body made of Federated Process type metal. 
You can roll it up like a ribbon. An ordinary type metal rule 


will snap before it bends very far.” 


The answer here is ductility. With all its other qualities 
Federated Process metal has superlative ductility. Ductility 

is not something you dig out of a hole in the ground. 

It’s a quality that you engineer into type metal by science and 
skill, and only with the most extensive manufacturing facilities. 


It belies the old idea that “type metal is just type metal.” 


Federated Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Sede METALS DIVISION 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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‘Here’s How to Determine Plant's Value 


@ RECENTLY a printer asked us, 
“What’s my plant worth?” That is 
akin to the question, “How long 
should a man’s leg be?” which some- 
one is said to have asked Lincoln, 
who replied, “Long enough to reach 
the ground.” To determine what a 
printing plant is worth requires 

. more than a look-see in the books 
because the information wanted is 
not there, and even if it were, the 

’ final answer to its worth is the price 
one can get for it. 

Often mother-wit and bargaining 
ability have much to do with the 
selling price and no formula will 

. provide these characteristics. Never- 
theless, it is a big advantage to have 
a sound basis from which to start 
the bartering procedure. 


Valuing Abstract Things 


Even though all the answers to 
- “What’s my plant worth?” are not 
in the books, a printer must keep 
, accurate financial accounts if he 
expects to place a reasonable value 
on his business. The book figures 
- are the base from which to work. 
The assets must be divided into tan- 
gible and intangible holdings, book 
values and the market values. In a 
going business, good will, patents, 
franchises, and other intangibles 
are seldom recorded except at nom- 
‘inal value, say $1. However, these 
abstract things take on real value 
when a business is sold, often more 
' value than the tangible or physical 
properties, and so they must be 
* given their fair value. 
‘The first step in determining what 
¢a business is worth is to value the 
physical assets. Current assets, cash, 
accounts receivable, and inventory 
are not difficult to appraise. The 


by A. C. Kiechlin 


books show the figures. Bad ac- 
counts and obsolete inventory items 
should be eliminated. Fixed assets, 
plant, machinery, trucks, and so on 
should be properly depreciated, the 
unrecovered cost on the books rep- 
resenting an approximation of orig- 
inal cost less write-downs for wear, 
tear, and contingencies. 


Inventory at Market Price 


Other assets, such as securities 
and properties held by the business 
should be included in the compila- 
tion. Good will and other intangibles 
should be listed at $1. However, even 
if the printer recorded these assets 
properly, the book values may not 
represent their actual worth, be- 
cause market and book value may 
differ, hence, market value must be 
considered. The market value may 
be noticeably more or less than the 
recorded value. 

Just as it is poor accounting prac- 
tice to enter intangibles in the books 
at more than a nominal sum, it is 
considered equally bad practice to 
appreciate assets if market value is 
more than the recorded cost on the 
books, but today the big increase in 
property values and construction 
cost has appreciated many business 
properties held by printers. This 
should be considered when fixing 
the asking price of a plant or when 
the information is compiled just to 
satisfy personal desires. 

Machinery, trucks, equipment, and 
inventory should be listed at mar- 
ket value. At this time, the market 
value is likely to be higher than 
book value. It depends upon eco- 
nomic conditions. If market value 
is lower than recorded value, the 
printer should make an adjustment 
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downward. It is wise to call in com- 
petent appraisers to fix the market 
values of fixed assets. 

Liabilities are definite figures. 
Business men may carry inflated 
values upon assets but never know- 
ingly on liabilities. Based upon book 
figures and the adjustments sug- 
gested, the difference between the 
assets and liabilities would be the 
tangible value of net worth, or the 
current value of the tangibles. A 
purchaser is not likely to give more 
than all the tangibles are actually 
worth, because he has yardsticks to 
measure their value. 

The intangible value of the busi- 
ness is not arrived at by cost or 
by market calculations based upon 
book figures and it offers the big 
problem. These suggestions will help 
in this calculation. 


What About Good Will? 


Good will and earning power are 
the sources of the intangible value. 
Good will is begotten of business 
reputation and managerial “know- 
how.” Often it is worth more than 
the physical properties. All that one 
would need to start a good mail- 
order business would be the right to 
the name Sears, Roebuck. Years ago, 
a part-owner in a large company 
who had two million dollars in stock 
offered his partner the stock and 
building in trade for the company’s 
name, nothing else. The offer was 
refused. 

Good will is the sum a purchaser 
is willing to pay for the privilege of 
conducting an established business, 
the sum which it is necessary to 
add to the value of tangible assets 
to fix a price the buyer will pay in 
order to reimburse a seller for his 
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ownership efforts and investment. 
Although intangible, not to be val- 
ued on the books of a going concern, 
the good will becomes a commodity 
when a plant is sold. Three factors 
enter into its calculation: net profit, 
capital investment, and the “num- 
ber of years’ purchase.” This phrase 
was adopted from old English de- 
cisions by the American courts when 
they first began to value good will 
in connection with transfer tax ap- 
praisals in the case of death. 

The “number of years’ purchase” 
figure is a variable, running from 
two to ten years, depending on the 
circumstances, the length of time 
the concern has been operating, the 
trend of profits, and on general eco- 
nomic conditions. A business only 
two years old, even though it showed 
satisfactory net profit, is not likely 
to have the good will that would 
justify a big asking price. A busi- 
ness showing decreasing profits or 
losses is in a similar position. 

When times are bad, a seller may 
have to cut down the “number of 
years’ purchase” figure to close the 
deal. Good will is worth most when 
the business has been showing sat- 
isfactory ascending profits over a 
period of five years or more, and 
when the sale is being made during 
good times, economically. 


Calculating Intangibles 


Accountants differ widely as to 
the “number of years’ purchase” 
figure to be used as the multiplier 
in calculating what a plant is worth. 
There is no fixed figure in any in- 
dustry but we would say that a 
printer with a successful business 
should use at least five years as the 
multiplier. He should use this fig- 
ure as the rock-bottom calculation 
in setting a value on his plant, and, 
if bartering to sell, he can horse- 
trade from a higher level down. 

However, the “number of years’ 
purchase” is only one factor, the 
multiplier. What is the multipli- 
cand, the number to be multiplied? 
The average net profit for so many 
years? No, this does not represent 
a fair value for good will, although 
many seem to think so. The profits 
must exceed the current return on 
outside investments. Only this ex- 
cess is considered. If the net profits 
show only 4 per cent return on cap- 
ital invested, the purchaser is not 
likely to pay much for the good will 
and it doesn’t mean much to the 
owner because either could invest in 
outside securities without risk and 
get as big a return. 

In these times, the calculation 
found most suitable is to average 
the net profit for the past three 
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years, deduct 5 per cent of the cap- 
ital investment (a reasonable return 
on safe outside investments today), 
and multiply the result by five or 
more years representing the “num- 
ber of years’ purchase.” If the cap- 
ital investment has changed during 
the prior three years, take the aver- 
age annual capital investment as 
shown by the books for this period. 


Value for Net Worth 


To simplify understanding, we of- 
fer an explanation in figures: 





Year 
Net profit 
Capital 
nvestment 
Return on 
capital 
investment 
at 5% 





i944...... $2500 $20,000 $1,000 
1945. 4000 25,000 1'250 
1946. 3.500 30,000 1500 





Totals. $10,000 $75,000 $3,750 


The average net profit for the 
three years is $3,333, the average 
return on the average capital in- 
vestment is 5 per cent of $25,000, or 
$1,250. The difference between $3,- 
333 and $1,250 is $2,083, which mul- 
tiplied by five years purchase is 
$10,415, the sum to be added to the 
tangible property. If a seller figures 
his good will worth more, he can 
increase the “number of years’ pur- 
chase” figure but experience has 
shown that five years is an equitable 
multiplier. Some accountants advise 
three years. Courts have rendered 
favorable decisions where the five- 
year period has been used in the 
calculation. 

In the event that market value 
has increased tangible value sub- 
stantially over book value, the seller 
should replace the average capital 
investment with the one revised fig- 
ure. For example, in setting up a 
“What’s my plant worth?” balance 
sheet, if the difference between the 
assets and liabilities, or net worth, 
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were $50,000, the return on capital 
invested at 5 per cent would be 
$2,500 against an average net profit 
for prior years of $3,333, the differ- 
ence, $833. 

This excess multiplied by five 
would give $4,165, the value of the 
good will, less than the former fig- 
ure because an increase in the mar- 
ket value of the assets had increased 
capital investment, and a purchaser 
who had to pay $50,000 for the 
tangible value of a business would 
be getting only $833 more a year for 
his investment than he could get if 
he made outside investments at 5 
per cent. 

An offer of $4,165 for the good will 
plus the tangible value of the prop- 
erty would mean that he was will- 
ing to pay this excess for five years. 

In normal times, the books will 
usually reflect fairly accurate value 
for the net worth if the business 
man has made the proper adjust- 
ments for depreciation, bad debts, 
and so forth. In abnormal times, 
such as these, adjustments, upward 
or downward, must be made to ar- 
rive at equitable figures, adjust- 
ments to reflect market values that 
are seldom made on the books un- 
less the owner, for one reason or 
another, wants to find out what his 
business is worth. 


The Game of Barter 


At this time, many businesses are 
changing hands. Sellers apparently 
figure that if they sell now they will 
get a top price because the price 
level is high. Many GI’s, anxious to 
go in business, are scouting around 
for established propositions, rather 
than starting from scratch in the 
game of barter. If the reader is try- 
ing to buy an established business 
or wants to sell one, the counsel in 
this article should be of value in 
the attempt to arrive at a fair buy- 
ing or selling price. 
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GRAND UNION HOTEL ¢ CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS e SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


BS Craftsmen 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 28TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION ¢ AUGUST 31, 
e SEPTEMBER 1, 2, 3 e SARATOGA SPRINGS 
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John Henry Nash 


“Printer extraordinary, scholar, artist’ 


® Doctor JoHNn Henry Nasu, printer 
extraordinary, whose fame became 
world-wide as the foremost prac- 
tioner of the printers’ craft, died 
at his home in Berkeley, California 
on May 24. 

His fame was at its zenith when 
he was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters by the 
University of Oregon, in 1925. At 
the time the degree was conferred 
by the university officials, they read 
the characterization as follows: 

“John Henry Nash, printer, schol- 
ar, and artist, maker of noble books, 
collector of stately volumes, worthy 
successor of Jensen, Aldus, and 
Morris, combining in a western land 
love of learning, devotion to beauty 
and fervor of craftsmanship, foun- 
der on the Pacific Coast of a press 
that is famous wherever fine books 
are treasured, apostle of excellence 
to craft of printers, ennobler of the 

art that preserves all knowledge.” 

He also had been honored with a 
Master of Arts degree by Mills Col- 
lege, and a degree of Doctor of 
Literature by the University of San 
Francisco. In each instance it was 
because of his achievements as a 
printer that he was honored. He 
was a winner in practically all com- 
petitions he entered where artistic 
skill in the printers’ art was the de- 
termining factor. 

So frequent were references to his 
art and skill in the trade press that 
one editor wrote that he was a 
“topic of unfailing interest in the 
printing industry.” The marvel of 
the stories printed about him, so 
this editor remarked was, that he, 
the “world-famous typographer, a 
collector of rare and beautiful spec- 
imens of the art preservative of all 
arts, has a keen enough business 
sense to make his art pay big divi- 
dends.” He was not credited with 
being a good business man in his 
earlier career. 

Born in Woodbridge, in Ontario, 
Canada, March 12, 1871, educated 
in the schools of Toronto, the boy 
learned the printer’s trade in To- 
ronto in the shop of James Mur- 
ray. Dr. Nash came to the United 
States in 1894, and took up his resi- 
dence in San Francisco in 1895. He 
worked for others until he started 
in his own shop in 1916, at which 
time he announced that his inten- 


tion was to do extraordinary work 
—the kind that won for him his 
enviable fame. 

“T opened this plant in 1916, and 
everyone in the trade after learn- 
ing about my intentions said that I 
would fail in six months,” chuckled 
Dr. Nash in one of his interviews. 
“The idea had always been with me 
to do work of this kind, and my 
previous experience in the best 
printing houses further built up in 
my mind the plan of doing work 
which would be better than the 
best then known in the art.” 

It was not necessary for Dr. Nash 
to advertise his business because 
his unique and beautiful special 
editions of books, when distributed 
to wealthy persons, brought pat- 
ronage from all parts of the world. 
One job alone—a 200-copy limited 
edition—gave him a net profit of 
$17,700. His patrons never asked 
him for a price—it would have done 
them no good to do so. They did not 
even ask him to outline his plans 

for some special assignment. They 
knew that he was an artist who 
loved his work and that his product 
would become a collector’s item. 


Inspired by Old Works 


Thus he was indeed “a printer 
extraordinary” who lived in a world 
all by himself in so far as trade 
practices were concerned. 

At the time he had his shop at 
447 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
the mantel in his library cost $1,100, 
and the white oak table in the cen- 
ter of the room cost $1,000. The 
bookcases, also of white oak, con- 
tained priceless rare volumes. It 
was described as the handsomest 
private library in that city and was 
a privilege for visitors to see it. His 
guest book contained some of the 
most distinguished names of the 
world. All of this was his stock in 
trade for his very exclusive clien- 
tele. And his customers paid, and 
paid well for the privilege of hav- 
ing him serve them. In one year his 
billings were $60,000, which showed 
a net profit of $30,000 after he had 
taken a liberal drawing account. 

In 1944, a patron purchased Dr. 
Nash’s valuable library of rare vol- 
umes and 438 specimens of his own 
work, and presented it to the Uni- 
versity of California. 





















xs 1871-1947 <= 


Dr. Nash’s period of work in San 
Francisco was from September to 
May. During the other months, he 
usually went to Europe to study 
printing. Speaking of this to an in- 
terviewer, he once said: 

“My travels abroad are a part of 
my business, because from them I 
obtain my ideas. The old works are 
the sources of inspiration in artis- 
tic printing. I pay heavily for rare 
volumes but after returning to the 
United States and applying ideas 
that I derive from them, I am able 
to recover the expenditure easily 
from the limited special editions 
which I produce.” 

Rush work was never a problem 
with Dr. Nash. He took his time on 
a job in his studio. Practically all 
of the mechanical work was done in 
other establishments of his choice, 
under his supervision. Thus the 
overhead in his own small shop 
was practically nothing while he 
dreamed up and designed beautiful 
productions that later became the 
exquisite realities. 

“In this business, haste is out of 
the question,” he was wont say. “A 
large volume of production would 
hurt the business. In fact, a large 
volume in this class of work is im- 
possible, because all the typesetting 
must be done by hand. Months are 
consumed in the proofreading and 
the arrangements of the type in the 
chases.” 

In his travels around the world, 
Dr. Nash also looked for rare speci- 
mens of paper. He had learned that 
hand-made paper—very old paper 
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—could be dug up in obscure places. 
Thus he went to Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, Japan, China, and to other 
countries in his search for ideas 
and rare paper. He also visited 
curators of museums in all parts of 
the world. Thus when he returned 
to San Francisco he was ready for 
another season’s work. 

He was liberal in the sharing of 
his knowledge, and frequently was 
on programs at conventions of the 
Printing House Craftsmen, employ- 
ing printers, photoengravers, and 
art groups. He also lent specimens of 
his products to exhibitions for edu- 
cational purposes, and donated in- 
serts for rare volumes. Some spec- 
imens of his work are contained in 
the big volume titled “Achievement 
in Photo-Engraving at Letterpress 
Printing” produced in 1927 by the 
American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation—that in itself is one of the 
great achievements in the graphic 
arts and is a credit to its pro- 
ducer, Louis Flader, commissioner 
of that organization for the past 
thirty-five years. Of the numerous 
pieces of work in that book credited 
to Mr. Nash, the one about which 
most comment was made is the 


frontispiece, titled “Santa Barbara 
Mission,” a full color reproduction 
of a water-color painting. Com- 
menting in the catalog section 
about the frontispiece, Mr. Flader 
wrote that it was: 


A Labor of Love 


“A unique achievement arising 
from an inspiration and conceived 
in a spirit of daring adventure into 
unknown realms. A whimsical and 
artistic rendering that upsets both 
theory and practice. Technically, it 
was accomplished by printing a set 
of 133-screen, four-color process 
plates on Japanese tissue paper. It 
is generally agreed that a fine half- 
tone cannot be printed on a sub- 
stance so lightweight and flimsy 
in texture. Dr. Nash delights in 
upsetting traditions and doing the 
impossible. As an evidence of mod- 
ern ingenuity, skill, and artistry, 
this contribution ranks with the 
masterpieces of book illustrations. 
Truly a source of inspiration to the 
disciples of Gutenberg and a joy to 
lovers of art.” 

A “Portrait of a Baby” and “An 
Oriental Shawl” were other speci- 
mens by Dr. Nash in that collec- 


tion that were termed most unusual 
achievements in photoengraving 
and four-color process printing. 

In the obituary which was pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Cail- 
Bulletin, published by the Hearst 
organization, appears this para- 
graph: “Most Nash books are now 
collectors’ items. Among the most 
beautiful of them were his print- 
ings of the biographies of Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst by the late Annie 
Laurie, and Senator George Hearst, 
by Mrs. Fremont Older.” 

One of the dreams that Dr. Nash 
expressed on one occasion was that 
he wanted to build a home in Ber- 
keley, after he had retired from the 
active business of producing beau- 
tiful printing, and there have a 
“model artcraft printing shop, and 
a library and museum which will 
attract my many friends from all 
over the world when they come to 
San Francisco.” And there, he said, 
he would devote the remaining 
years of his life in producing only 
those books which he loved, and, 
he added these words: 

“I have found the best work a 
man can do is to work on a labor 
of love.” 








The Boy's Printing Press that Changed Uganda 








BY ARTHUR WARREN 





Alec Mackay, nine-year-old son of the 
Scottish Free Church minister in the vil- 
lage of Rhynie, was overjoyed when his 
father gave him a little printing press. It 
was not long before he had fitted up part 
of the attic as his own little print shop. 

A bright boy he certainly was! When 
he was only three years old he could read 
the New Testament easily. At the age of 
seven he was reading such books as Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Scarcely nine when he started 
with his printing press, he made such 
good progress that many were attracted 
by the speed with which he set the type 
and by the correctness of his type proofs. 

At fourteen Alec entered the grammar 
school at Aberdeen, and from Aberdeen 
he went to Edinburgh. He resolved to be 
an engineer, and later obtained a position 
as designer in a big locomotive works in 
Germany. He soon became the head of 
the department, and was offered a part- 
nership in the firm. 

But Alec refused this. He had always 
been interested in Africa since the time 
when his mother told him stories of that 
dark land and the missionaries who had 
been working for its dusky people. And 
just at this time the explorer Stanley seny 
to the Daily Telegraph his famous chal- 
lenge to the Christian churches to send 
missionaries to Uganda, the land of King 
Mutesa, by the great inland sea of Vic- 
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toria Nyanza. At once Mackay volun- 
teered to go. He soon was enroute. 

He had many a setback on his journey 
to the land of the famous black king, for 
at that time there were no railways or 
good roads to Uganda, and disease laid 
many a good man in his grave. But at last 
he stood before Mutesa. 


Uganda a Kingdom of Fear 


Uganda was a kingdom of fear. At 
times the king went mad with blood lust, 
sending his soldiers to slay the hapless 
inhabitants of one of his villages. 

Mutesa was also in league with the 
Arab slave-dealers, to whom he would 
sell his own subjects into lifelong bond- 
age. A piece of red cloth was reckoned a 
sufficient price for one of these unfor- 
tunates; a musket for two slaves; a hun- 
dred percussion caps for a female slave. 

Mackay set up his forge and bellows, 
his lathe, and the little printing press 
which he had used as a boy in the attic 
at Rhynie. One of his first tasks, he saw, 
would be to teach the people to read. He 
had a font of small book type, something 
like 10-point Modern, and a larger size 
(about 60-point) which lacked all the 
letters after P. But to teach his pupils the 
first steps, he carved out the letters of the 
alphabet on wooden type-high blocks. It 
took him a whole day to carve ten of 
these, but they were well done. He was 


soon able to produce printed alphabet 
sheets, to the admiration of the spectators. 
It was a laughable sight to see young 
and old reciting their ABC’s from these 
sheets. Some held them the right way 
up, some held them sideways, or upside 
down. But with kindly correction from 
the Scots missionary-printer, they learned. 
Mackay then began to print reading 
sheets with simple sentences in the medi- 
um-sized type, avoiding all words which 
contained letters after P. After this he be- 
gan to print short portions of the Scrip- 
tures, including the Ten Commandments. 
“Thou shalt not kill” they read—and 
they ceased to kill. “Thou shalt not steal” 
—and they ceased to steal. “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery” and their adultery 
ceased. “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness” said the sheets from the little press 
—and the black men became truthful and 
sincere. One by one they came to Mackay 
asking to be baptised in the new faith. 
Many of them, rather than deny their 
new-found faith, were burned to death. 
But now the slave-traders have disap- 
peared from Uganda. Peace and order 
reign where once was war and torture. 
The modern city of Kampala rises on its 
seven hills, just a little distance from the 
place where Mackay set up his press. Two 
cathedrals can be seen in the city. 
How great was the triumph of the little 
printing press of the land of Uganda. 
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A NEW SMALL 9 by 12, fully automatic 
flatbed cylinder press which will take 
work from 3 by 5 to 9 by 12 inches has 
been announced by the Stoessel Machine 
Manufacturing Company, of New York 
City. Designed for close register print- 
ing of letterheads, leaflets, folders, cir- 
culars, tags, envelopes, and for imprint- 
ing, the press has a rated speed of from 
1,500 to 4,500 impressions per hour, with 
a variable speed motor adjustment 
which can be changed while running. 

The features include six-roller ink 
distribution, easily accessible overhead 
fountain, one-eighth-inch grippers with 
positive gripper bar and micro set side 
guides for close register, and automatic 
feed and pile delivery with the feed 
board holding 8% inches of stock, the 
equivalent of 2,000 letterheads or 500 
envelopes. The fountain has a ratchet 
side adjustment and swings away from 
the cylinder for quick wash-up. 

The press occupies a small space, its 
dimensions being 44% inches long, 20% 
inches wide, and 21 inches high. The 
press base is a cabinet with two side 
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H & H Dryspray dispensing unit, which uses 
Dryspray powder (instead of the usual wet 
spray preparation) to prevent spoilage and loss 
from sticking, smudging or offsetting of the 
printed sheets. The Dryspray dispensing unit 
has been designed to have no moving parts 


H & H Propucts Company, Chicago, is 
marketing a Dryspray dispensing unit 
and Dryspray powder for preventing 
sticking, smudging, and offsetting of the 
printed sheets. 

Dryspray powder is a vegetable com- 
pound which is harmless to both man 
and machine. It contains no abrasives, 
fillers, gums, or wax which might cause 
sticky gripper bars, wet drip on paper 
stock, interference with the motors and 
motor controls, or have a toxic effect on 
workmen. Tiny particles of Dryspray 
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Small automatic flatbed cylinder press made by Stoessel Machine Manufacturing Company 


compartments and a center drawer, 
with the motor mounted inside one of 
the compartments. The press may be 
purchased with or without the cabinet. 


powder are distributed over the press 
sheet, providing an air space and a 
cushion for the sheet piled directly 
above it. One pound of powder protects 












the same sheet area which ordinarily 
requires a gallon of wet spray. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, Dryspray saves 
75 per cent of spray material costs. 

The Dryspray unit has no moving 
parts. Full or partial sheet coverage is 
obtained by an adjustment of the three 
nozzles. Included in the apparatus is an 
air cleaner for removing excess water 
and dust. From 5 to 10 pounds of pres- 
sure, from a central source of air supply, 
operates equipment. Units are available 
either permanently attached or portable. 

A pLastTic offset duplication plate de- 
signed primarily for use on multilith 
offset presses has just been announced 
by the Duplicator Supplies Division of 
Remington Rand, Incorporated, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. The plate, made of 
two patented plastics which have not 
been named, is said to overcome diffi- 
culties encountered with the paper and 
metallic plates. The plate made for the 
direct image operations may be typed 
with carbon paper ribbon, and the pho- 
tographic offset plastic plate will dis- 
pense with regraining. Development of 
these plates required three years. 

MorE SHEETS for catalog and sales 
presentation purposes are possible by 
the use of the new prong-type binders 
developed by the Systems Division cf 
Remington Rand Incorporated. In the 
announcement, the statement was made 
that the new prong binder holds a full 
two inches of sheets, compared to a 
maximum of one and two-thirds inches 
in a two-inch ring binder. 
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Specialty press made by Webendorfer Division of ATF for producing business and continuous forms 
prints entirely from rubber plates, up to 20,000 revolutions per hour. Plate cylinders are removable 


OFFSET and rubber plate printing is 
combined in a printing press just de- 
veloped by the Webendorfer Division of 
American Type Founders, Incorporated, 
Mount Vernon, New York. It operates 
at a rated speed of 10,000 revolutions an 
hour on a web 18 inches wide, printing 
from cylinders 14 inches in circumfer- 
ence. An automatic lubrication system, 
anti-friction roller bearings, and the 
feed control mechanism which utilizes 
an automatic tension system and a var- 
iable speed drive are features of the 
new press. 


A SIX-COLOR offset press, sheet-fed, 
taking a maximum size sheet of 50 by 
70 inches, operating at speeds up to 
6,000 sheets an hour, equipped with 
Christensen pile feeders and utilizing 
the web-type principle of registering 
the sheet while in motion, has been 
announced by R. Hoe and Company. 
It is said that this is the first six-color 
offset press ever constructed. It is eight 
feet high, sixty feet long, fourteen feet 
wide, and weighs approximately 93 tons. 

Traveling gripper bars to insure close 
registration, supporting chains which 
convey the bars from one unit to an- 
other, automatic register control, en- 


abling the pressman to swing the plate 
cylinder forward or back on its own 
axis or move it to the right or left, and 
a new patented lock-up mechanism are 
features of the new press. 

R. Hoe and Company had planned 
for this press prior to the war. 


ADp-A-PAGE binder strips, 11 inches 
long and %-inch wide, to be saddle- 
stitched in catalogs and other books 
in which sheets are to be added after 
publication, are announced by Add-A- 
Page, Incorporated, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. The strips are made of tape with 
a center shield for stapling and with 
cloth strips on each edge which when 
removed, expose an adhesive surface 
upon which additional pages may be 
affixed by pressure without moistening 
the substance. It is said that the weight 
of the strips is so little that mailing 
costs are not materially affected. The 
strips are obtainable in V-shape so that 
they can be inserted with signatures of 
catalogs when gathered ready for sad- 
dle-stitching. 


L. R. Type InpicaTor is the name of an 
ingenious new device with which the 
typographer or layout man can show 





Single-unit web offset newspaper press built by Webendorfer Division of American Type Founders 
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subheads and the “color” of blocks of 
type in a rough or finished layout. With 
a few strokes of the tool the effect of 
actual type is created, thus accomplish- 
ing quickly and at less cost what would 
otherwise require setting and pasting in 
of specimens of type, or laborious hand 
lettering. 

The indicator consists of a handle 
and twenty-four interchangeable type 
wheels with the letters in rubber around 
the circumference of the wheel. The op- 
erator selects the face he wants, attaches 
the wheel to the handle, and prints in 
copy lines as he would with a copy pen, 
either against a straight-edge or free 
hand. Three ink pads in three colors are 
provided for setting off the subheads or 
other elements of the layout. 

Type faces in the set of twenty-four 
wheels, which the manufacturer says 
were selected by a group of well-known 
typographers, art. directors, and adver- 





Simple to operate, L. R. Type Indicator creates 
effect of actual type when used on rough layouts 


tising men, include several sizes and 
series of the Futura, Caslon, Beton, and 
Bodoni families, plus one size each of 
Corvinus, Franklin Gothic, Alternate 
Gothic Caps, Mondial Caps, and Bank 
Script. Letters around the wheel follow 
the sequence of the alphabet, but are 
broken into groups of varying lengths 
to simulate words in a sentence. Also 
available is a supplementary series of 
ornaments such as stars, dashes, dots, 
and borders. 


SHEETs up to 15 inches wide may be 
perforated by the use of the “BIEN” 
rotary round-hole perforator, operated 
by hand, according to an announce- 
ment of Robert H. Nygren Company, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. This table 
model perforator has been designed for 
use of operators of the smaller print- 
shops using either letterpress or offset 
equipment. If desired, so the manufac- 
turer announced, motor equipment can 
be furnished. 
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UniFrorm setting of grippers on cylin- 
der presses can now be accomplished by 
a new precision instrument called the 
Arlin Gripper Gauge, which takes the 
guesswork out of the procedure. 

Attached to the gauge is a cord with 
a .005-inch thick stainless steel tab on 
the end. After the grippers have been 
given a preliminary setting, this steel 
tab is inserted under one gripper at a 
time and the gauge pulled slowly away 
until the tab slides out from under the 
gripper. As this is done, a reading on 
the dial will be noted and may be jotted 
down alongside the gripper. The opera- 
tion is repeated on each gripper across 
the cylinder until all have been given 
identical settings. 

A reading of 65 on the dial, for ex- 
ample, is proper for 70- or 80-pound 
coated stock, according to the manu- 
facturer. Permanent records of all set- 
tings can be kept so that standards for 
various types and weights of paper will 
be established. 

The importance of uniform setting 
of grippers, to insure proper register 
and to prevent wrinkling of sheets, is 
well known, and without a gauge is an 
especially difficult task on older presses 
or multicolor presses on which slip- 
gripper setting is employed. 


ONLY RUBBER PLATES are used for 
printing business and continuous forms 
on a new high-speed web press made by 
the Webendorfer division of American 
Type Founders, Incorporated. The new 
machine prints on a 30-inch wide web 
from a 22-inch cylinder circumference, 
at a maximum speed of 10,000 cylinder 
revolutions an hour. Three rubber plate 
units, two punching units, two cross 
perforator units, one vertical lengthwise 
perforator and slitter, and a central re- 
winder are features of the new press. 
It is pictured on the opposite page. 


CAMBRIDGE Instrument Company has 
announced a new direct-reading pH 
meter for measuring acidity and alki- 
linity of any compound used in the 
printing and other industries. The in- 





New p-H meter made by the Cambridge Instru- 
ment Company for rapid, accurate p-H deter- 
minations weighs ten pounds and is portable 


strument is portable, weighs ten pounds, 
is equipped with electrical connections 
making it possible to plug it into any 
AC. outlet, and operates automatically 
in temperatures from 0 to 100 degrees 
Centigrade, or in any room tempera- 


for several years they have been creat- 
ing some tough competition. Now they 
are being made available to the trade.” 


A pirEcT photo-electric engraving ma- 
chine based upon the inventions of 





Lagonda automatic platen press recently introduced to English printers operates up to 4,500 i.p.h. 


tures. It can be used as a continuous in- 
dicator suspended over a vat or tank, 
hung from a rack, or mounted on a 
wall. The device is so constructed that 
it will enable “even inexperienced pro- 
duction workers to make rapid, accurate 
pH determinations.” 


THE Vicrory-Kipper Printing Machine 
Company, London, England, has an- 
nounced the new Lagonda automatic 
platen press introduced to the English 
trade at the recent British Industries 
Fair in London. The press is manufac- 
tured by Loganda Limited of Staines, 
Middlesex, England, manufacturer of 
the Lagonda car. It will print a sheet up 
to 10 by 15 inches, of any thickness of 
stock from thin air-mail paper to heavy 
cardboard, and will operate at variable 
speeds from 2,000 to 4,500 impressions 
an hour. Impressions can be determined 
by a micrometric adjustment. An en- 
closed inking mechanism, straight-line 
feed and delivery, a vacuum and air 
blast device for paper control, a self- 
lubricating “system, and control panel 
are other features of the press. Produc- 
tion of the press is expected to reach 
twenty a week by February, 1948. 


Two NEW PRINTING presses—the Dutro 
Photochrome relief offset press, and the 
Dutro automatic web offset press—have 
been announced by Orville Dutro & Son, 
Los Angeles. 

“These thoroughly proved, high- 
speed, multi-color production presses 
are not a new development,” said the 
announcement. “Designed and built in 
secrecy and operated around the clock 


Walter Howey, and George Washington, 
Jr., has been announced by the Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument Corpora- 
tion. Thirty of the instruments will be 
ready as test units in newspaper offices 
in October. Following their final ap- 
proval as used on a leasing basis by 
the newspapers, the instruments will be 
made available throughout the graphic 
arts industry. 

The basic principle, worked out by Mr. 
Howey, of scanning a photographic 
print by means of a photo-electric cell, 
was used by Mr. Washington who devel- 
oped a device “for accomplishing the 
same things in plastics by a single in- 
stead of double operation.” Because the 
Howey and Washington patents con- 
flicted, the Fairchild organization ac- 
quired both patents and after several 
years of additional experiments devel- 
oped the present device. 

The machine produces only a 65-line 
screen halftone of plastic material, suit- 
able for letterpress printing. The an- 
nouncement states “the quality of the 
product compares favorably with plates 
made by the photo-chemical process, 
and time required to make a single col- 
umn cut is four minutes.” Skill can be 
acquired by the operator to make such 
cuts “after a few hours’ instruction.” 

In appearance the machine is like a 
small screw-cutting lathe. Two rotating 
cylinders, two carriages, a sheet of plas- 
tic material, a photographic print, an 
engraving device consisting of a heated 
stylus driven by a magnetic armature, 
electronic amplifiers—all properly ad- 
justed and working together—consti- 
tute the system by which the cuts are 
made. 
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Where Should | Use Lithography? 


Sharpness of detail: In offset, 
halftones are comparable to letter- 
press where retouching and dot 
etching are employed. Many recent 
jobs on enamel paper attest to this 
claim. 

Until the past very few years off- 
set didn’t compare with letterpress. 
Development of coated papers for 
offset printing has changed the sit- 
uation. I have in an exhibit I show 
in connection with one of my talks 
two letter-sized four-color folders 
issued by one Chicago dental supply 
concern. Both are on coated stock, 
one offset and the other letterpress 
printed. Only the most skilled press- 
man car tell without a glass which 
was done by offset and which by 
letterpress. During the war the em- 
ploye magazine of the Kaiser ship- 
building company went from rotary 
letterpress to offset, not for economy 
but because halftone reproductions 
by offset on newsprint stock were 
found to be far superior. Finer 
screens than 65- or 80-line are not 
attempted on news stock by rotary 
letterpress, whereas 200-line screens, 
obviously increasing perfection of 
detail, can be printed offset. 

Strength and brilliance of color: 
Equivalent to letterpress with the 
advent of the new improvements in 
inks. Deep brilliant black and large 
even color spreads now are seen 
everywhere. 

Check the full-color inserts the 
S.D. Warren (paper) Company runs 
in the offset publications. Several 
years ago a prominent photoen- 
graver held up a sheet dominated 
by four-color work and said, “Gen- 
tlemen, as long as we do work like 
this we need not fear competition 
from any other printing method.” 
It developed that the job had been 
offset-printed. 

Sharp type impression: Usually 
is superior in letterpress, although 
where direct plates are made from 
Vandercook proofs, a sharp type im- 
pression is obtained through offset. 

While, as in the foregoing re- 
spects, offset has made rapid strides 
in very recent years this claim is, 
I believe, far-fetched. While a cer- 
tain few offset platemakers have 
developed a technique providing as 
good reproduction of type matter ks 
letterpress, on the whole, my opin- 
ion is that letterpress is best for 
type matter. Pressure required in 
printing by letterpress is a handicap 
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In a folder titled ‘Where Should |! 
Use Lithography?” published by the 
Cleveland Lithographic School, there 
appears a detailed comparison (cred- 
ited to The Inland Printer) of offset 
and letterpress printing. Exception 
having been taken to some of these 
facts, Editor J. L. Frazier in this 
article elaborates on and clarifies 
some of the original statements. 


| (Excerpts from folder are in roman type; 
Mr. Frazier’s comments are in italics) 


upon that method just as the uncer- 
tainties of photography and plate- 
making are upon offset. 

Color variation: In letterpress 
printing, the color is usually con- 
sistent throughout the run. Color 
variation, a former defect in the off- 
set process, is rapidly disappearing. 
This great improvement is largely 
due to the better damping rollers 
which have automatically aided ink 
control. 

I consider this a fair statement. 
It as good as admits letterpress is 
superior here. 

Fast type changes: Bound-book 
jobs of from fifty to a hundred 
pages, where printing is from type 
and typographical changes must be 
made on each run, are more eco- 
nomically produced by letterpress. 

Here, admission of superiority of 
letterpress is properly made. 

Reruns and reprints: In letter- 
press, one or more electrotypes may 
be transferred to a small press for 
reruns of small quantities at low 
cost. In offset, such reruns may be 
speedily made up on small plates 
and printed on small presses with- 
out disturbing the large job. 

This comment seems indefinite. 
It is, at least, a fifty-fifty comment. 

Cost of art work and halftones: 
Letterpress limits the style and dec- 
oration of many jobs. Lithography 
offers unlimited photographs and 
drawings, tinted backgrounds, art 
work, et cetera. These may be util- 
ized with small additional expense 
or time. 

Comment here is in my opinion 
entirely correct. High cost of photo- 
engravings has probably done more 
to advance the offset process than 
has any other single factor. 


Life of plates: Longer runs are 
possible from letterpress than from 
a single offset plate of the type in 
general use. However, a half million 
to more than a million run can be 
obtained from the new bimetallic 
plates. A practical plate of this type 
will nullify the advantage letterpress 
now has in the field of magazine 
printing. 

Longer runs from plates by letter- 
press. However, don’t be an ostrich! 

Large color spreads: Difficult to 
print by letterpress, but easily pro- 
duced by offset. 

Amen! 

Plate size limits: Plate size is lim- 
ited in letterpress. Large mediums, 
such as posters, are easily printed 
by the offset process. 

Again, Amen! 

Choice of paper stocks: Limited in 
letterpress. Enamel or high-finish 
paper is necessary for fine halftone 
reproduction. Offset affords a wide 
choice of paper and can print on 
virtually any kind of stock. 

Here, offset wins in a walk. You 
know you can’t print photoengraved 
halftones by letterpress in screens 
fine enough to give good details on 
anything but highly coated stocks. 
You can by offset. 

Storage for standing forms: Large 
storage space is needed to keep type 
and cuts standing for reruns while 
a sizable investment in type is nec- 
essary. Storage of offset plates for 
reruns requires far less space. 

Consider difference between the 
letterpress “form” (locked up or 
unlocked and piled up) and equiva- 
lent offset plate, comparable to a 
sheet of paper. 

Makeready time: The time needed 
for makeready in letterpress is a 
very serious disadvantage. In offset, 
makeready is much quicker. For ex- 
ample: a form needing eight hours 
of makeready time on a printing 
press would need only a little more 
than an hour on an offset press. 

No argument here, the matter is 
entirely in favor of offset. If I’m 
wrong about this angle, I’'d appre- 
ciate being corrected. 

Speed of printing: Much less in 
letterpress. Offset speed is double, 
and even triple, in the case of the 
larger flatbeds. 

Comment is correct for the kind 
of work done by offset. Rotary press 
operation is faster than flatbed. 
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Of course, offset cannot compete 
with letterpress on order for some 
farmer’s live stock sale dodgers, 
runs on which are no more than 500 
as a rule. 

Control of register: There is less 
control of register on comparable 
high-speed rotary presses in letter- 
press. Better control of register can 
be obtained in offset than in an 
equivalent high-speed rotary. 

My present view is that the an- 
swer is wrong. I expect to investi- 
gate this point. 

Printing limitations: Letterpress 
is not adaptable to every form of 
printing. On the other hand, offset 
is adaptable to almost every type of 
printing, and prints on paper, tin, 
wood, cloth, and so on. 

You cannot deny the points made 
here. On what do letterpress print- 
ers print except paper, at least in 
large quantities? Would you accept 
job to print by letterpress on tin? 


Limitation of type sizes: Typesizes 
are limited in letterpress to compos- 
ing-room equipment. In offset any 
size of type may be used by procur- 
ing an enlargement or a reduction 
when the copy is photographed. 

This is A REAL POINT. 

Type variety: Letterpress does not 
compare. In offset, a wide variety of 
type may be kept on hand, as re- 
placement is low where type is used 
only for proofs and not for actual 
printing. 

Comment seems reasonable. 

Weight of forms: Letterpress in- 
ferior to offset. Lithographic plates 
are light in weight and are easy to 
handle and transport. 

A Chicago concern MAILS offset 
plates to lithographers in New York. 


Color separations: Offset far su- 
perior to letterpress. Two- or three- 
color separations are a relatively 
simple and inexpensive undertaking 
in offset, compared with letterpress. 

I pass this point for the moment. 


Duplication of plates: Overwhelm- 
ing advantage lies with the offset 
process because photo-composing is 
a rapid method of duplication for 
which letterpress has no equal—the 
duplication being identical with 
evenness in printing quality. 

Correct! Offset has had step-and- 
repeat for years but letterpress only 
recently. Why don’t more photoen- 
gravers take advantage of available 
step-and-repeat equipment? 


Forms of halftones and type: The 
cost of materials used in producing 
a combination of photographs and 
type matter is far less by offset than 
by letterpress. 

Comment is 100 per cent correct. 


Offset Press Can’t Match Speed and Volume 
Of the Rotary Letterpress » 2, Eugene St. John 





The foregoing comment of the Ed- 
itor on points made in the booklet of 
the Cleveland Lithographic School is 
based entirely on the kind of work 
for which offset is most suitable—il- 
lustrated catalogs of relatively short 
but not too short runs, letterheads of 
relatively long runs, and booklets— 
such as modern illustrated annual re- 
ports. That type of work when done 
by letterpress is to a large extent 
produced on flatbed cylinders. That 
means photoengravings at scale and 
comparatively considerable make- 
ready and slower press speeds than 
when done on offset presses. 

In the following comment on the 
points in the school’s booklet and the 
Editor’s comment, Mr. St. John, edi- 
tor of “The Pressroom,” mentions 
that rotary letterpress machines are 
faster than offset presses (all rotary). 
Telephone directories of large cities 
are printed on big rotary letterpress 
machines, and carry no illustrations. 
Run-of-mine pages of Sears Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward mail order 
catalogs are produced by rotary let- 
terpress and on such work offset can- 
not compete. However, the color pages 
of these giant catalogs are done by 
gravure, some by offset. Why not by 
letterpress? Rotary letterpress ma- 
chines, except the ticket and label 





presses suitable for nothing else, are 
unavailable for doing a variety of 
“small” work like offset presses. 

Letterpress printers are waiting for 
the sunrise, specifically for a press of 
the much publicized but unavailable 
Bruce Wale type. 

There now are more roll-fed offset 
presses in use and being made than 
many realize. The Opelousas (Louisi- 
ana) Daily World is printed on a web 
offset press. The Sunday color sup- 
plements of the Trenton (New Jer- 
sey) Advertiser are produced upon a 
four-color web offset press. 

Granted that the Editor, while rec- 
ognizing the present high percentage 
of printing done by letterpress, is 
strong for offset—especially with the 
photo-composition as good as here 
and runs from plates being constantly 
increased—and Mr. St. John contin- 
uing in high for letterpress, the Edi- 
tor admits, while a participant in 
this symposium, that what precedes 
and follows should, together, be of 
considerable value to all in the in- 
dustry who are giving thought to the 
future. It is his studied view that for 
the general run of commercial print- 
ing—not tickets, telephone directo- 
ries, metropolitan newspapers, and 
magazines—offset is making a gain 
on letterpress. 








@ IN THE LIGHT OF TODAY, the circu- 
lar to an extent is correct if the 
discussion could be limited to sheet- 
fed presses, which is all that litho 
has, you might say, although sev- 
eral manufacturers are working on 
roll-fed offset presses. This is one 
great need which is not yet ade- 
quately supplied. 

When we take roll-fed presses we 
include fast rubber-plate presses 
printing not only with anilin but 
oil-varnish and water vehicle inks 
with which letterpress is fortified 
for volume in various fields. 

And when it comes to volume the 
offset press is absolutely no match 
in speed for straight letterpress 
from the curved plates. 

So when we consider what can be 
done letterpress from rubber plates 
as well as metal ones on volume 
work, the superiority of litho nar- 
rows down to work run in commer- 
cial shops of medium volume and 
more especially when a job is to be 
mostly pictures. Here offset excels: 
Low printing plate cost because it 
costs less to photolith than to pho- 


toengrave a press plate. This ad- 
vantage is not as great as it appears 
because of the hazards of the chem- 
ical offset process which make it 
less dependable than letterpress. 
And while the engraved plate and 
duplicates cost more they wear bet- 
ter and last longer. 

So far we have dealt in generali- 
ties. Suppose we take up work of the 
best grade upon coated paper. (No 
other paper can display the same 
detail strength and color brilliance 
by any process.) Witness the pages 
46 and 47 in the May issue of this 
magazine. Who would say the deep- 
etch offset print compares with the 
letterpress print at all favorably? 
Why does the offset print suffer by 
comparison? Because of the paper 
it is printed on. The red and blue 
inks filtered into the uncoated pa- 
per and left the reproduction flat. 
And the offset print lacks selective 
overlay, the offset paper light-re- 
flecting quality. 

Here is a quotation from an ad- 
dress of W. E. Griswold, executive 
director of Lithographic Technical 
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Foundation, delivered last summer 
before the Coating Committee of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association: 

“One of the larger lithographers 
reported that the difference in price 
between coated and offset seems to 
be far outweighed by the quality of 
the finished piece of lithography in 
relation to its brilliance and all- 
around better appearance for spe- 
cial jobs. Yet, he reported that there 
was difficulty in securing a supply 
of coated stock that could be run 
through the press without trouble.” 


Offset Paper Troubles 

Here is the basic cause: Selective 
overlaying on halftone and process 
work on offset presses is not possi- 
ble. So with an over-all impression 
from the blanket strong enough to 
print the solids you get too much 
sock on the lights. If you decrease 
the sock, you have to run more ink 
and that will immediately bring on 
troubles on an offset press. Then 
the pressman tries reducing the 
heavy offset ink and that leads to 
other troubles. 

As if this is not sufficient grief, 
coated curls more than other papers 
on Offset presses, slows down speed 
of running, and endangers register 
because of the moisture. I have seen 
a list of seventeen troubles caused 
by coated paper on offset presses. It 
even affects the drying of the ink 
and may scum the plate. So the 
most valuable paper, that letter- 
pressmen like best to print on, is 
the toughest sheet for the offset 
pressman. 

This is why really fine jobs on 
coated by offset are the exception— 
not the rule. ; 

Unless the papermaker can meet 
the demands of offset workers for 
an Offset trouble-proof coated it 
would be better to run coated jobs 
on letterpress dnd use the offset 
press on uncoated sheets. 

Under the subhead “Large Color 
Spreads” the author of the article 
overlooked rubber plates and also 
under “Plate Size Limits.” The same 
applies to “Choice of Paper Stocks.” 
Likewise in “Printing Limitations.” 
You can print on any surface from 
rubber plates that you can print on 
by offset, with this qualification: 
you can use a finer screen on offset. 

Letterpress roll-fed rotaries print- 
ing from rubber plates or rubber 
rolls can equal or surpass offset in 
the size of sheet that is printed and 
inked (solid). 


4 
Under “Speed of Printing” the 


writer did not mention letterpress 
roll-fed rotaries using either metal 
or rubber plates (or rolls). 
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Under “Limitation of Type Sizes” 
and “Type Variety,” all advantages 
listed here are open to letterpress if 
plates are to be used and the same 
applies to all art work. It is only 
in the step of getting the work on 
the press plate that offset excells 
all processes except collotype. 

Under the proper perspective it is 
seen that for a plant running jobs 
of medium size, offset should be em- 
ployed along with letterpress and 
more especially for the work that is 
mostly pictures and on uncoated 
papers. On the big specialty jobs, 
letterpress has presses that so far 
offset is not equipped to match in 
speed. 

And always in offset is the ele- 
ment of uncertainty because it is a 
process made up of a chain of chem- 
ical steps that cause it to be less 
dependable in meeting demands of 
schedules not only on newspapers 
and magazines but also on many 
other specialties which are turned 
out in volume. 

There is no denying that both 
offset and letterpress have advan- 
tages. There is room for both and 
both are here to stay until Huebner 
or some other inventor throws all 
processes on one press. So a printer 
who is to make the most of present 
conditions should operate with the 
two strings to his bow—letterpress 
and offset. 


WHY SHEET CHANGES IN SIZE 


Paper consists of innumerable cel- 
lulose fibers felted together and 
bonded with a sizing to insure a 
continuous contact of fiber to fiber 
throughout the sheet, with minute 
openings between the fibers. Liquid 
water preferentially filters through 
these interstices rather than along 
the fibers. Water vapor or moisture 
is transmitted by the fibers as well 
as through the interstices since the 
fibers can draw in moisture from 
surrounding air until their relative 
humidity is in balance with that of 
the air. When they absorb moisture, 
comparatively dry fibers expand 
and make a larger sheet. Since the 
travel of the fibers in the pulp on 
the papermaking machine tends to 
set them lengthwise, the fibers ex- 
pand (and contract) less lengthwise 
than across their width. 

There is no impermeable paper, 
even glassine and parchment are 
penetrable to a slight extent. For 
each cubic foot of air-free paper, 
glassine and parchment contain .015 
cubic foot of air; highly calendered 
low bulk book paper and bands, .05 
cubic foot of air; chipboard and 
newsprint, 1.1; bulky book paper 
and bonds, .07; high bulk book pa- 
per, 1.2; and so on to dry finish 
fourdrinier kraft which may contain 
as much as two cubic feet of air to 
each cubic foot of air-free paper. 
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ALBERT SCHILLER’S “APPROACH TO THE CITY”’ 


ALBERT SCHILLER, New York typographer, “‘paints” pictures with type. The above sample of 


Mr. Schiller’s modern art, titled ‘‘Approach to the City,” is one of seventeen major type 
pictures which he produced and recently exhibited. Each picture is made by carefully as- 
sembling thousands of pieces of type, rules, and ornaments to form a finished design pat- 
terned after an original rough sketch. Aside from his rough layout, no drawing is involved. 
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What About Air Conditioning? 


@ ABOUT THIS TIME Of year the ques- 
tion of air conditioning becomes of 
vital importance to all printers and 
lithographers. Although the letter- 
press printer is frequently aggra- 
vated by the effects of weather on 
the paper he is trying to print and 
on the temperaments of those who 
do the printing, the lithographer 
has a much more serious problem. 

Whereas the letterpress printer 
can with some success shift his 
forms to improve register if changes 
in temperature and humidity have 
caused the paper to stretch orto 
shrink between colors, the lithog- 
rapher must try to fit the job the 
best way he can. He can make the 
plate print longer if the sheets have 
stretched, but in no way can he 
compensate for a stretch across the 
cylinder, and making a plate print 
long or short causes undue wear on 
the plate. It is not unusual to find a 
lithographic pressman fitting the 
job to the guide edge and letting the 
off side go where it may. The forms 
on this side are then scrapped. 


Term Much Abused 

Changes in weather conditions 
not only affect the operation of the 
offset press but also most of the pre- 
paratory work in the plant. If film 
is used, it is affected. It will stretch 
and shrink in much the same man- 
ner as paper. Platemaking chemi- 
cals react at different rates of speed 
under different weather conditions. 
Exposures must be varied, process- 
ing times must be changed, and 
even the composition of some of the 
solutions must be altered. Hence it 
can be easily seen that air condi- 
tioning should be of immeasurable 
value to the lithographer. 

This term air conditioning has 
been much abused in the past, and 
some lithographers who have in- 
vested large sums of money have 
been very disappointed in the re- 
sults derived therefrom. The popu- 














lar conception of air conditioning is 
that it makes the air cool in sum- 
mer, and some installations in the 
plants did this and no more. 

On the other hand, considerable 
emphasis has been placed upon the 
effect of relative humidity on paper, 
film, and the other materials. Some 
plants have been equipped with the 
units which controlled this variable 
only, and although some savings did 
result, they were not as great as had 
been expected. As a result there are 
those within the industry who con- 
demn all air conditioning. They feel 
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Try This Method of 
Making Corrections on 
Lithographic Plates 


In lithography one of the most important 
tools is the lithographic plate, be it alumi- 
num, zinc, or stainless steel. 

At the present time this material is none 
too plentiful, hence it is particularly im- 
portant that the lithographer make it last. 

After a plate has been made in the usual 
photographic manner and put on press, it 
sometimes becomes necessary to make 
slight corrections. 

The conventional method is to take a 
scotch stone and polish out the old work, 
and then needle in the new. When this is 
done, however, the grain of the plate is en- 
tirely lost and a scum area will appear and 
finally print. 

If instead of the scotch stone an ordinary 
typewriter eraser is used to remove the 
old work on albumin plates, the grain of 
the plate will hardly be touched. Then 
after a light etch the new work may be 
needled in place. 

No scum will appear because the grain 
has not been destroyed and a sufficient 
amount of water will be retained on the 
plate to produce a clean, sharp transfer. 


By William J. Stevens 
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that they have tried it, and it is not 
worth the investment. 

There are others who have in- 
stalled complete outfits which regu- 
late both the relative humidity and 
the temperature, maintaining both 
within very narrow limits both sum- 
mer and winter. Generally speaking, 
these installations have proved suc- 
cessful, but in a few instances their 
value has been questioned. In some 
of the latter cases the company’s 
cost system was not set up in such a 
manner that delays caused by the 
changes in weather conditions prior 
to conditioning could be evaluated 
and compared with fixed charges 
and maintenance costs on the equip- 
ment. These plants readily admitted 
a decrease in troubles and an im- 
provement in quality but were not 
sure that the expense was justified. 

Most plants which made a careful 
study of the problem prior to pur- 
chasing the equipment have felt 
that the expense of installation and 
maintenance was minor when com- 
pared with the actual savings insti- 
tuted. An added blessing to which 
no direct value could be ascribed 
was that derived from the greater 
human comfort. 


Thorough Investigation 

Any plant considering air condi- 
tioning should by all means make a 
thorough investigation, not only of 
the cost of various types of equip- 
ment available on the market which 
are capable of maintaining the re- 
quired conditions, but also of what 
savings may be expected from the 
installation of this equipment. The 
investment required to do a thor- 
ough job is too great to warrant 
making a hasty decision. Experience 
has shown that anything less than 
a thorough job is always of ques- 
tionable value. 
The accounting systems of some 
companies are so set up that this 
investigation will merely consist of 
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gathering data from production rec- 
ords while other cost systems do not 
furnish the necessary information. 
In this event the purchase of the 
equipment should by all means be 
postponed until such a time as suf- 
ficient data can be gathered. This 
would require the recording of all 
productive time lost in all depart- 
ments which could in any way be 
attributed to changes in weather. 


Conduct Accurate Survey 


In order to make this survey com- 
plete and as nearly accurate as pos- 


sible this work should be carried on — 


for a whole year, but a reasonably 
accurate conclusion can be reached 
in a matter of six months providing 
that this period includes most of the 
extremes encountered within the 
period of a year. Plants whose meth- 
ods of cost accounting ascribe to 
each delay in production the reason 
therefore can check past perform- 
ance over a period of several years 
and have very accurate information. 

The sifting of the data to include 
only those delays which could have 
been eliminated through the stand- 
ardization of atmospheric condi- 
tions, can only be done by one who 
is thoroughly familiar with all steps 
in the process. However, a list of 
some of the items to look for in each 
department should include all of 
the following: 

The pressroom: Production below 
standard due to static in paper, 
wrinkles, preceding color not dry, 
feeder trouble, working on plates, 
spoiled plates, and register trouble. 
Excessively long makeready time 
caused by trouble with plates or pa- 
per. Spoilage and exceptionally high 
inspection charges. 

The plateroom: Make-over records 
should be kept. If film is being used, 
note amount of time consumed in 
stretching and shrinking it to ob- 
tain register. Any additional time 
consumed in the finishing opera- 
tions on the plate, such as in the 
development of an albumin plate, 
the washing out of plates, or overly 
large amounts of time consumed in 
hand corrections. The general slow- 
ing down of all operations in the 
plateroom during extreme periods 
of high or low humidity and tem- 
perature also should be noted. 

Other departments: With the ex- 
ception of the stripping department 
which has the same troubles with 
the film as the plateroom, and the 
bindery where paper troubles are 
frequent, little money value can 
actually be assigned to the losses 
caused by the changes in weather. 

Upon looking over the above list 
an informed observer will immedi- 
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ately say that the pressroom list is 
too all-inclusive, yet all of the items 
listed and others in addition can be 
caused by weather. However, the in- 
stallation of the best air condition- 
ing system available could not be 
expected to eliminate all troubles, 
but if the losses from these causes 
could be reduced fifty per cent or 
less, most plants could justify the 
purchase of the equipment. The ex- 
perience of companies which have 
been operating air conditioned 
plants for a number of years would 
seem to indicate that this figure of 
fifty per cent is on the ultra-con- 
servative side. 

The lithographer is now ready to 
investigate the cost of conditioning 
his plant. There is no way of es- 
timating this cost without knowing 
all the conditions which are to be 
maintained, the construction and 
location of the building, and certain 
information concerning number of 
people regularly working in a given 
area, ventilation requirements, and 
other specific data peculiar to the 
successful operation of the equip- 
ment. An air conditioning engineer 
can then estimate the cost of the 
installation. However, it is up to the 
lithographer to inform the engineer 
of the conditions that he will find 
necessary to maintain. 


Very few salesmen for air condi- 
tioning firms have any idea of the 
problems of the lithographic indus- 
try, hence neither they nor the en- 
gineers employed by their companies 
are in a position to advise the man- 
agement concerning the conditions 
to be maintained. Also since there 
have been installations made in the 
industry which did not do the com- 
plete job, but nevertheless have been 
kept operating, some salesmen will 
assume these were satisfactory and 
recommend such equipment on the 
basis of previous sales. 


Further Complications 

To further complicate the matter, 
there are within the air condition- 
ing industry firms which manufac- 
ture only units to cool or warm the 
air, and still other companies that 
produce apparatus for controlling 
the relative humidity. Salesmen for 
such concerns have been known to 
declare that the type of condition- 
ing which they were selling was all 
that was necessary. 

The work of the National Bureau 
of Standards in studying the effects 
of temperature and humidity upon 
lithographic papers very definitely 
proves that both must be controlled 
in order to maintain a minimum of 
distortion in the paper. Since it is in 


BOOKLET TELLS ADVANTAGES OF LITHOGRAPHY 


@ Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
has published a new 24-page booklet 
titled “Why Offset Lithography Is on 
the March.” It contains information 
designed to be of value to printers who 
are planning to enter the offset field 
of operations, and shows charts indicat- 





ing the growth of lithography and its 
expanding markets. Pages produced in 
color, duotone, also in black and white, 
are specimens of work done on one of 
the new models of Harris offset presses. 
Techniques in use in offset printing 
operations are described and illustrated. 
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the elimination of misregister that 
the greatest savings can be realized, 
a study of this work, which was con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
(republished in part in recent Foun- 
dation literature) , should be under- 
taken or given to the technical staff 
of the air conditioning companies 
who may be called in to estimate the 
job. In addition to paper, the actions 
of the ink and fountain water differ 
with changes in temperature, as do 
film and platemaking chemicals. 

Generally speaking, a relative hu- 
midity of forty-five or fifty per cent 
is satisfactory for all departments 
with the temperature being main- 
tained at about 70 to 74° in the win- 
ter and increasing it to perhaps 80° 
in the summer. The more accurately 
these conditions are maintained the 
more costly the installation and op- 
erating costs. Two per cent variation 
in relative humidity or a two-degree 
allowance for temperature above or 
below the standard will make little 
or no noticeable difference in plant 
operation. The air conditioning en- 
gineer usually can prescribe condi- 
tions within the ranges given above 
which will be the most economical 
for the climate zone. 

When it comes to the matter of 
the type of equipment necessary for 
the job, the management is entirely 
at the mercy of the manufacturer’s 
engineers. Not only does the cubic 
feet of space to be conditioned affect 


the cost of installation, but also the 
exposure of the building, number of 
windows, type of construction, and 
many other points must be included 
in the figuring of the capacities of 
the necessary equipment. 


Keep Temperature Constant 

Double windows may be recom- 
mended to lower original and oper- 
ating costs. The cost of city water 
for cooling may be excessively high 
and a cooling sump may be recom- 
mended. Cold water pipes may have 
to be covered to prevent condensa- 
tion. If two or more firms are called 
in to figure on the job they will gen- 
erally agree on these specifications, 
even though their equipment may 
operate on different principles. 

There are some data which are 
pertinent to the size and type of 
equipment and operating efficiency 
which are likely to be overlooked 
if the engineers are not familiar 
with litho plant installations. For 
example: Platemaking operations 
require the use of chemicals whose 
fumes must be removed. Large open 
sinks in the plateroom require ad- 
ditional capacity in the conditioning 
equipment to take care of the mcis- 
ture which arises, and in the case of 
the hot water used in the removal of 
the stencil in deep-etch platemak- 
ing, this is a considerable amount. 

Open whirlers also give off large 
volumes of vapor. In the pressroom 
the moisture given off by the presses 


while in operation is very likely to 
amount to over a half a gallon per 
hour per press for 45- to 50-inch 
presses. This is far more than an 
air conditioning engineer is likely to 
make allowances for from a general 
observation of the presses@ 

Duct work must be so designed as 
not to create drafts that will cause 
dampers to dry too quickly or in 
certain areas. If the sprays are used 
(or still worse, bronzers), provision 
must be made for more than normal 
filter installations. 

The more complete such informa- 
tion can be, the greater the chance 
will be that the lithographer will be 
satisfied with the results. 

As far as stating that any one de- 
vice or even any one type of equip- 
ment is the proper one to use in a 
lithographic plant, it is impossible 
to do so. The prime interest of the 
lithographer is that he would like 
constant conditions under which to 
work, and so the equipment should 
only be bought on the guarantee of 
a reliable concern that it will main- 
tain these conditions at all times. 

Remember that any stove, fur- 
nace, or even an open window or an 
exhaust fan conditions air in a 
plant; also many devices will add 
moisture to the atmosphere while 
some others will remove it. What is 
needed in a lithographic plant is 
constant conditions of temperature 
and relative humidity regardless of 
outside conditions. 
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Pyressman’s job is easy—says you! 














Makeready begins with a new pack- 
ing on press for that particular job; 
guides set for position of stock; locking 
on the form; inspecting material; ink- 
ing up the press; checking rollers and 
pulling sheet for inspection. May need 
some cut underlaying which should be 
taken care of before the form is made 
up. Very easy to do this and saves a 
lot of press work time. 

Now you can pull a couple for posi- 
tion okay and proofroom inspection and 
checkup. While they are doing that you 
can put your ink in the fountain, pro- 
viding you have the right color ready, 
and set the fountain. If you have time 
before your position okay you can pull 
one for general overlay. Mark this out 
only in the large outside marks if there 
is any marking out to do. They may 
make some moves and changes in form 
and any close marking out and make- 
ready may cause you a lot of grief. 

After you have your final position 
okay you can get busy and makeready 
and start your paper doll cutting. Be 


By Joseph Kovec 





sure to follow the marks as some of this 
work is very important and a good 
pressman will put his marks just where 
they belong. i might say this too— 
the Swoosh Pressman are not all dead 
yet. We have them with us everywhere. 
When all makeready on the cylinder 
is taken care of you may set the de- 
livery, jobber and tapes, check brushes, 
grippers, and guides for proper action. 
This can be taken care of while waiting 
for position okay. Then get your final 
okay for color and printing. After all 
this is taken care of your press may 
need some oil. You can now push the 
button and let her go. 

There is a lot of stuff coming into 
the pressroom which will not require 
the second overlay, such as straight 
matter and plates where no corrections 
or moves will be necessary, so you can 
start off on that dolling up right from 
the first opportunity. 

Just one more suggestion—keep your 
ears open for the peculiar sounds that 
are not regular and also squeaks for 
lack of oil. 
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Jn, , If Willie Mercer had been given 15 minutes of counseling 5 years 
| ago he might have been saved the shock of readjusting his life work 


Research-Tested Tests Aid in Selecting 
Efficient Printing Industry Apprentices 


By David L. Ehberg 


@ WILLIE MERCER was a likable 
young man. He had been on the 
payroll for five years and he had 
worked himself up from helper in 
the composing room to printing 
press operator. He was pleasant and 
reliable, seemingly an asset. 

It came as a surprise to us when 
the superintendent of the press 
division referred Willie to the em- 
ployment department for testing, 
stating that he was inefficient on 
his job and that he was under con- 
sideration for either transfer or 
termination. 

Willie had been hired before a 
program of psychological testing 
was set up for the selection of ap- 
prentices and so we had no record 
of his abilities which could be used 
in counseling him for transfer. The 
superintendent felt that if Willie 
was unsatisfactory on his job the 
large portion of the responsibility 
for placing him was ours because 
he had always been a willing worker 
and we had found no adequate rea- 
son for discharging him over the 
period of five years. 

The tests which were adminis- 
tered indicated that Willie fell in 
the lowest ten per cent of the pop- 
ulation in general mental alertness 
or in ability to adjust easily to new 
situations and complex work. We 
had found years ago that our best 
pressmen fell within a relatively 
high range of the population in 
mental ability. Willie’s other scores 
(see Figure 1) were low in general, 
except for one factor, personality. 
He had the same mixture of self- 
consciousness and _ self-confidence 
which we had found characterized 
efficient printing pressmen. 

It took a period of over five years 
for the foreman and superintendent 
to find out that Willie could never 
really learn the job of pressman 
well enough to do the company very 
much good. A group of psychologi- 
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cal tests indicated the same thing 
in a little under two hours. Willie 
was simply the victim of inadequate 
vocational guidance and job place- 
ment. The majority of industrial 
jobs are open to Willie but certain 


methods and procedures. His method 
is to tailor specific batteries of tests 
for each individual job and to carry 
on a continuous research program. 
His approach proved valuable even 
though it involved much research. 
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Figure 1: A cross section of tests which this applicant received. The broken line represents pat- 
tern of his scores. The white area represents the pattern within which good pressmen’s scores fall 


jobs within the printing trades, and 
especially the operation of complex 
presses, were completely out of the 
question for him. 


Started Testing in 1941 

A testing program was initiated 
at the Standard Register Company 
in 1941 because of the conviction of 
F. W. Stein, the vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, that we 
were wasting money and creating 
ill-will by training young men in the 
printing trades who were not suited 
to their jobs. 

A consultant, Eugene J. Benge, 
was called in to suggest testing 


Our experience with these tests 
has shown their usefulness as an- 
other tool in the selection of people 
who are likely to be efficient in the 
work on which they are placed. 
Tests will not simplify employment 
procedures but they will increase 
the likelihood of proper placement. 
There has been no attempt in our 
plant to use tests to replace the in- 
terview or the application blank or 
any other placement device, but 
rather we have found that a good 
testing program tends to increase 
the effectiveness of each of these 
techniques. 
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AVERAGE TEST SCORE (FORM A-1) 


Average test score in minutes (Screwboard No. 1) 
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. 2. Ability to operate offset press 
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5 Average test score in minutes (Screwboard No. 1) 
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" 9 Showing the relationship between test scores of simple 
arithmetic and the ability to operate an offset printing 
8 press. (Test was conducted with 35 offset press journey- 
4 men.) If a score of 17 had been used as the critical point 
in hiring pressmen, the majority of least efficient men 
a7 would never have been employed. There are many other 
learners not shown in this chart who left the job after 
6 but a brief apprenticeship because of their inability to learn 
this one small phase of press operation: simple arithmetic 
aT * 
14 Showing the relationship between test scores in a tool us- 
: age test and the ability to operate a rotary printing press 
f 3 (174 pressmen, offset and letterpress). This test indicates 
that good mechanics use tools more quickly and efficiently 
than the men who are rated poor in this mechanical trade 





Because the foreman has 
always been considered an es- 
sential element in our employ- 
ment procedure it was found 
that not only the full-time in- 
terviewers but also a foreman 
could do a better job of inter- 
viewing when he had before 
him a test record indicating 
the abilities and the training 
of the applicant. Our foremen 
have been given a sufficient 
background in test interpreta- 
tion to enable them to judge 
the abilities of the applicants. 
For a more complete analysis 
of the test results a technician 
is available in the employment 
department. 

Some tests are given to all 
applicants. Among these are 
tests of mental ability (Basic 
Employment Test) , personality 
(Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory), two-hand coordination 
(the Benge Disc Test), simple 
arithmetic (Form A-2), and 
vision (the Bausch and Lomb 
Ortho-rater). After these gen- 
eral tests either the clerical or 
mechanical group of tests is 
administered, depending upon 
the applicant’s interests. The 
clerical battery consists of a 
clerical test (Form C-3) and 
typing and shorthand tests 
where indicated (Bennett-Sea- 
shore). The mechanical bat- 
tery consists of tests of tool 
usage (Screwboard Number 1), 
mechanical knowledge (Purdue 
Mechanical Adaptability Test) , 
and specialized measures of 
trade knowledge such as blue- 
print reading, printing knowl- 
edge, scale reading, and mi- 
crometer reading, where these 
were indicated. 

In setting up the original 
program we felt that the most 
important objective was to re- 
duce turnover among trainees 
in trades requiring from five to 
six years of training. The first 
job selected was that of print- 
ing press operator, both offset 
and letterpress. The first re- 
quirement was to analyze the 
abilities required to do the job. 
Weeks were spent in observing 
all the elements of the job, an- 
alyzing every motion, mental 
effort, skill, and visual require- 
ment. Notes were also made on 
the social influences and re- 
lated personality requirement 
which entered into the work. 
Talks were held with skilled 
pressmen concerning all their 
reactions to their work, the 
difficult requirements and the 


influence the job had on their 
attitudes. When all this infor- 
mation was placed on a form 
(Job Analysis for Test Con- 
struction, Form JA-2) we were 
in a position of determining 
which types of tests we would 
administer experimentally. 
The trial group of tests con- 
sisted partly of those which 
had been proved in use by psy- 
chologists and partly of spe- 
cialized apparatus and forms 
devised to cover areas of abili- 
ties for which no adequate 
tests were available. This trial 
group required five hours to 
administer and it would have 
been altogether too long for 
ordinary use had we not real- 
ized that some of them would 
be eliminated in the statistical 
analysis which would follow. 


Test All Journeymen 


In order to prove or disprove 
the trial group we gave each 
test to all the journeymen. If 
the journeymen who are rated 
as good on the job by their 
foreman do well and those who 
are rated inferior do poorly we 
know that the test will help us 
select the men for this job. We 
have thus tested each test be- 
fore using it. (See Figures 2 
and 3.) If there was a consist- 
ent difference in the scores of 
these groups on any one test, 
the test was useful; if not, it 
was discarded. We eventually 
chose a group which could be 
given in less than two hours 
and which covered most of the 
important abilities required to 
be a good pressman. 

A set of minimum and, for 
some tests, maximum stand- 
ards were set up. (See Figure 
1.) If a man’s scores all fell 
within the limits he had a high 
likelihood of succeeding on the 
job. In some tests, such as 
those of the mental ability, the 
very high as well as the very 
low scores were found to be un- 
desirable. For all practical pur- 
poses we found no difference 
between the abilities required 
to be a good letterpress oper- 
ator and those required to be 
a good offset press operator. 
Job profiles have been set up 
in the same way for other jobs 
in which either the turnover is 
high or training time is long 
and expensive. 

Tests programs are, in many 
respects, similar to the pro- 
gram of a chemical laboratory 
which must conduct routine 
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tests of materials and also carry on 
research to improve the materials 
in use. The testing section of any 
employment department is inter- 
ested in carrying on routine anal- 
ysis of the applicants who walk in 
the door, but it is also necessarily 
interested in improvement of its 
techniques. A short-range testing 
program set up with a minimum of 
expense may be useful but it even- 
tually becomes outmoded. There is 
still much to be learned about the 
application of psychological mea- 
surements to industry’s use. Psy- 
chology is not yet in the stage of 
development which chemistry had 
reached a hundred years ago. More 
than ninety chemical elements are 
recognized, named, and analyzed. 
A table of psychological elements 
has yet to be constructed although 
much research is being carried on. 

















Research in the field of personnel 
measurements will probably yield 
greater profits to industry than will 
research in any other single field. 
Such research profits society as well 
as industry. 

The usual appeal to management 
in setting up a test program is sim- 
ply to select better people for the 
greater profits. The other gains, 
however, are equally important. It 
is necessary to pass on to the appli- 
cant or employe as much informa- 
tion about himself as he can put to 
use. The man who spends two hours 
of his time working on your tests 
wants and deserves at least ten or 
fifteen minutes of constructive in- 
terpretation of results of the test. 
A certain amount of conservative 
vocational guidance will bring to 
the company the good-will of the 
employe and the community. 








If Willie Mercer had been given 
fifteen minutes of counseling five 
years ago he might have been saved 
the shock of readjusting his life 
work and the loss of self-confidence 
which that readjustment involved. 
All the savings which the company 
might have effected in placing a 
man with the proper qualifications 
in Willie’s place is difficult to esti- 
mate, but certainly can be said to be 
a figure well worth saving—and the 
accumulated savings that involve 
many Willie Mercers can be con- 
servatively estimated in thousands 
of dollars annually. 


* * 


It marks a big step in a man’s 
development when he comes to real- 
ize that other men can be called in 
to help him do a better job than he 
can do alone.—Andrew Carnegie. 











How does your fountain behave? 













































































Your fountain on that press—how 
does it behave? I have on numerous 
occasions run into a lot of troublesome 
fountains in this young life of mine, 
and I have had to use some very drastic 
measures in order to get results. Buckles 
galore on some of those old-timers. 
Some have been sitting in the same 
groove for months at a time. Then 
comes that change in makeup which 
will require a lot of time to get going 
once more, as there seems to be a lot 
of buckling here and there and the 
blade does not want to come down to 
where you want it. It just will not re- 
spond unless you open a few more keys 
on each side of that spot where you 
need more flow of ink. Some of this is 
due to a worn-out blade, so we tip it 
up at the back end about a nonpareil 
more and get more blade over the keys. 
It helps a lot. 

Then there may be more trouble with 
some fountains on a new press and all 
the King’s horses and men cannot make 
it work right. You pull it out and check, 
place it back, set all keys back, and 
start in the middle or any old place, the 
same old buckle. So we have a clamp 
that. fits in the fountain with a screw 
on the long end to be turned down at 
that spot where we need more ink. This 
clamp must be tight at the back end to 
hold it in place. It hooks on the same 
as your ink dividers and is about one 
half-inch square and long enough to 
reach about one half-inch from the 
fountain roller. 

Sometimes we get a form with a lot 
of borders in it which make it impossible 
to get an even color when the borders 
run the full length of the bed from 
dead line to the ink plate. You open 
the fountain as wide as is necessary 
and get too much ink on the borders in 





By Joseph Kovec 


the space right next to the long print. 
This can be reduced by cutting a piece 
out of the ductor roller the full width 
of your vibration on the press. I have 
used this stunt on several occasions and 
also spread it around to several of the 
boys in this part of the continent and 
it got around pretty fast after that. 

Then sometimes we lose control of 
that ductor roller. It wants to have its 
own way about getting ink onto that 
ink plate. Some presses have a place 
at the ends of the arms that hold this 
roller for control and these get worn- 
out and roller gets out of tune. Also, 
when they are in the best of condition 
you find they do not function right. 
Now what to do? You can take those 
would-be roller controls off and get the 
desired results and go on indefinitely. 
Now this may not work on all machines, 
yet so far on what I am running it works 
swell. Another idea that came to some 
one in the distant past was the spiral 
cut in that ductor roller. This was done 
to help get less ink on the press when 
you have a very light form with a long 
run. The fountain is set for the mini- 
mum of flow and this spiral cut helps 
in getting less ink on the form. 

I have one more that some one 
thought of way back in the stone age. 
He wrapped the ductor roller in burlap 
cloth overnight and this had the same 
effect as the spiral cut. That roller 
must have had — well you think of 
something. Some pressmen seem to be 
like those magicians. They dig down 
into a bag of tricks and instead of pull- 
ing out rabbits they get a funny look 
in their eyes and out comes that big 





idea. The boss wants to know how about 
printing on some suede side of purple- 
colored leather in gold bronze and em- 
bossed, to be used for a cover on a high 
school annual, just one dozen for those 
officials in charge. The pressman said 
“Okay, I will do it.’’ He tells Mr. Boss 
to mount those twelve pieces of leather 
on twelve pieces of manila stock, just 
a bit larger than the leather stock for 
registering purpose only, and also for 
a few extra pieces for position. Okay. 
He gets all set to run these twelve 
pieces of purple leather suede side up 
in this manner. A kiss impression is 
used with plenty of cover yellow on the 
rollers. He lets the press run on the 
impression with a sheet of the stock in 
the press at the guides until the ink fills 
in all the surface of printing required, 
which gets the appearance of being 
laid on. No impression whatsoever. 
Then instead of rubbing the bronze 
powder on as you do on paper, he dabs 
it on with a piece of cotton and leaves 
it there until the following day. Then 
he just brushes it off with a soft brush 
and gets press ready for the embossing 
part. This was a very simple matter and 
Mr. Book-Binder said, “I don’t know 
who did it, but it sure looks good.” 

Now there is just one more that I 
believe is worthy of space here. You 
often run into a lot of wavy cardboard 
stock which may run with several col- 
ors on it. The registering will become a 
mess due to this poor condition of stock. 
So, instead of laying down flat at the 
guides, which seems impossible, you 
raise the back end up and all the kinks 
are out. So, all you need here is a piece 
of two by four across your feed board 
at rear end of the sheet, and this takes 
care of that bad wave. This, of course, 
is for hand feeding only. 
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“The Eye-Glass Vendor” is the title of this appropriate and colorful magazine cover illustration. The original picture, which is now a part of a 
historical series collected by the Bausch G Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York, was discovered in a New York collection. It was painted in 
1864 by Herman Sondermean, a German artist who was noted for his true-to-life detail. H. H. Justice is editor of Bausch & Lomb’s excellent publication 









@ THESE days almost every printer 
in the land is anxious to get jobs 
out faster in order to get on with 
other work for which his customers 
are clamoring. Any and every print- 
ing short cut which can speed work 
at no expense to quality is being 
seized upon. The photostat is one of 
these in many instances. 

Many printers will think that they 
know all about photostats, having 
used them, off and on, for years. 
Many others will know little about 
them. But the chances are that all 
printers might benefit from a re- 
fresher course in what photostats 
can (and cannot) do for thom. 


Photostats are Economical 


A photostat is an economical way 
of reproducing black and white line 
copy in almost any required size. 
It consists of sensitized paper which 
is exposed to the material to be 
copied exactly in the same manner 
as a photographic negative. This 
is done in a special machine which 
produces paper photostat “nega- 
tives” (white on black) in any re- 
quired size. From these, “positives” 
are made which reproduce the copy 
black on white, as in the original. 

Photostats can assist the printer 
in many ways—some of them ob- 
vious, and some more obscure. One 
us2 which falls into the former 
category is that in which photo- 
stats are used to provide quickly 
extra copies of elaborate dummies 
or layouts for the various parties 
concerned in booklet or advertising 
preparation. 


Check on Possible Errors 


Frequently printers find it neces- 
sary to secure “blow-ups’” of illus- 
trations for pasting into position on 
layouts, for which the customer’s 
approval must be secured before 
ordering engravings. It is possible 
to “blow up” illustrations to tre- 
mendous size through photostats, 
and their use in such cases as the 
one described makes a better and 
more realistic presentation for the 
customer. Such photostatic pres- 
entation has often resulted in the 
errors being caught in a blown-up 
illustration before plates are made, 
and saved considerable money. The 
printer, who might be expected to 


make good such a loss should it oc- . 


cur, is protect-d. 
Photostats can be a big help in 
cases where a. printer or agency 
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By Phil Glanzer 


must get approval from a distance 
of layouts or dummies. Sometimes 
the original layouts are bulky and 
breakable. Duplication of these by 
photostat to a much smaller size 
often satisfactorily serves the pur- 
pose. In such cases the amount of 
reduction of the photostat from the 
original is always marked for the 
reference of those receiving it. 

If a printer finds that he has not 
the right size of display face for a 
certain purpose, it is a simple mat- 
ter to set the job up in whatever 
size of the particular face he has, 
pull a proof, and have a photostat 
made of the proof to the size of the 
type he requires. This constitutes 
a reproduction proof from which an 
engraving can be made. 


Excellent for Reverse Plates 


Still another obvious use in which 
photostats are a printer’s godsend 
is that in which the reverse plates 
(white on black) of type have to be 
made. Each negative photcstat will 
give the exact reverse of black and 
white from the tones of the original 
copy. When made, the negative can 
of course be uSed as engraver’s copy 
for a reverse plate. Artists can use 
photostats as roughs for their final 
illustration, working right over the 
print, thus insuring correctness of 
proportion, anatomy, and the other 
technical detail. This often saves 
considerable in artist’s time charges. 

Photostats have frequently proved 
to be of great value in assisting the 
quick and effectual removal of any 
blemishes or of other objectionable 
features from engraver’s copy. In- 
stead of “whiting” over the areas to 





Two Red Pilot Lights 


The Toronto Daily Star uses two 
red pilot lights in its composing 
room, according to The Linotype 
News. One is located on the ma- 
chinists’ bench and the other at 
the bottom cf the “trouble bcard.”’ 
As at least one machinist is gener- 
ally working at the bench, the Lino- 
type requiring attention is spotted 
immediately. 


be removed, the artist or printer 
often finds it easier to make a nega- 
tive “stat” of the copy in question, 
make the corrections by going over 
the necessary areas in India ink, 
and then making a positive. This 
positive “stat” will show the illus- 
tration with all the unwanted mat- 
ter removed, and if shot from line 
copy, will be in every way as clear 
and distinct as the original. 


Have Disadvantages Too 


Though photostats have many in- 
triguing features, it would be unfair 
not to present some of their disad- 
vantages. First of all they are un- 
satisfactory for reproducing tonal 
values, as in photographic illustra- 
tions. Straight photo copy prints are 
always best for this purpose. While 
photostats will register tonal values 
to some extent, the results are not 
exactly what you’d like to see in a 
halftone illustration in a magazine. 
For reproducing full black and white 
line illustrations, though, photo- 
stats are A-1. 

A second unfortunate feature of 
the photostats is their tendency to 
shrink or stretch, thus destroying 
any possibility of their being de- 
pended upon for hairline register. 
Photostats, like the photoprints and 
blueprints, are developed and are 
“fixed” in chemical baths, after 
which they are washed in water, 
rolled, and dried. The still wet paper 
has a tendency to stretch slightly 
when rolled, and to shrink in the 
drying process. To avoid the possi- 
bility of too much distortion, skilled 
photostat machine operators roll 
the negative one way of the grain 
of the paper, and roll the positive 
the opposite way of the grain. Thus, 
any perceptible stretch or shrinkage 
in either print is evened out some- 
what between the two steps. 


Important New Development 


A recent development in the pho- 
tostat field is the “microstat.” These 
are as yet available only in large 
metropolitan centers and employ a 
celluloid negative instead of a paper 
negative, as used in the making of 
photostats. This gives almost pho- 
tographic quality to reproduction, 
and a sharpness which allows the 
image to be “blown up” to amazing 
proportions. A glossy surface is im- 
parted to microstat prints which 
cannot be secured through use of 
the older methods. 
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@ Take triangles of different sizes, 
either metal or cardboard, and lay 
them against a background of the 
same color—then try and pick them 
up in the order of their size. The 
attempt will probably be a fum- 

- bling failure. Try the same experi- 
ment against the background of a 
contrasting color. The task becomes 
an easy one. 

Under conditions lacking proper 
contrast to the vision of workers, 
plant operations involve a corre- 
sponding wanton waste of energy 
and time with an accompanying in- 
crease of accident hazard. 

A survey made by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company places the in- 
dustrial use of color under three 
distinct heads. First, psychological, 
the stimulation of awareness on the 
part of workers, reducing exagger- 
ated estimates of weight or bulk 
and correcting the erroneous im- 
pressions which color can cause of 
excessive heat and cold. 

Second, physical, reducing the eye 
strain and consequent fatigue, ac- 
cident hazards, and interior light- 
ing expenses through the use of well 
considered colors and their combi- 
nations; and, lastly, the use of color 
to reveal machines and working 
parts as the contrasted background 
revealed the size of the triangles in 
an effort at discrimination, difficult 
of performance against a uniformly 
colored surface. 


More Work, Fewer Accidents 


The superintendent of mainten- 
ance and equipment of the Thomp- 
son Aircraft Plant at Cleveland, 
Ohio, said of color in plant opera- 
tion that he knew definitely from 
records that machines transferred 
to the plant from older factories 
and repainted were turning out 
from ten to twelve per cent more 
material than these same machines 
had produced in their former place- 
ment, dressed in the traditional 
dark gray or black. Further, the ac- 
cident rate had dropped from $1.21 
a man to eighteen cents since the 
installation of industrial coloring. 
And while all of this improvement 
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might not be due to the scientific 
use of colors, a good deal of it was. 

In relation to the psychological 
effect, the foreman of a hydraulic 
machine factory said of this influ- 
ence, “You can see a difference in 
the attitude of the men. They are 
much more cheerful. The papers are 
picked up from the floor. The place 
is clean.” 

In the past it has been more or 
less of a habit to paint machines 
gray with gray and white on sur- 
rounding walls. Looking away from 
his machine an operator’s eyes in- 
variably met the same color as that 
on which he continually gazed in his 
work. One of the foremost railroads 
of the country, with the scientific 
use of color in its shops, has now 
overcome this condition and at the 
same time secured a light reflection 
on the machines of 75 per cent of 
the ceiling light rays and two thirds 
of that from the surrounding walls. 

Scientific research discloses the 
light reflection of white at 85 to 92 
per cent of the light rays; of ivory 
74 to 79 per cent; of yellow 66 to 72 
per cent; orchid 70 per cent; peach 
69 per cent; light buff to cream 68 





per cent; light blue 66 per cent; 
light green 62 per cent; beige 58 per 
cent. To these findings is added, 
“These values remain almost con- 
stant under indirect, semi-direct, 
direct, and natural lighting.” 

The colors most readily identified, 
irrespective of lighting conditions, 
are yellow, orange, and blue. And 
in combinations, black on yellow is 
the most emphatic one, followed by 
green on white, blue on white, and 
white on black. Of all colors green 
has been found the least fatiguing. 


Visibility and Energy 


In his book, “Functional Color,” 
Faber Birren, the color expert, as- 
serts, “To attract attention as well 
as to be highly visible under all 
possible environments, I have found 
black on yellow to be exceptionally 
practical. The yellow, first of all, is 
a color and as such will jump out 
at your eye and flag your interest. 
Again, in any illumination below 
normal, the yellow seems to have 
sufficient brightness to cause this 
color to be conspicuous in almost 
any environment.” 

Some time ago a series of tests 
were made by the Le Courrier du 
Livre where it was found that the 
combination most readily available 
for reading at a considerable dis- 
tance was black type on a yellow 
ground. These tests also disclosed 
the surprising fact that the ordi- 
nary combination of black on white 
ranked sixth in order of legibility, 
while green on white, red on white, 
blue on white, and white on blue 
were superior in visibility, ranking 
in the order given. 

There is, apparently, a close cor- 
relation between the effect of low 
visibility and its accompanying eye 
strain, and the energy and alert- 
ness of a worker. Allow machine 
workers insufficient light and their 
effort to gain the necessary vision 
absorbs their energy and dulls the 
alertness required for their task. 
All other factors being equal, with 
maximum visibility there is a mini- 
mum of fatigue. The diffused light 
avoids confusing shadows and so 
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Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited, of 
Quebec, Canada, is one of the largest and most modern 
plants of its kind in the world. It produces annually 
200,000 tons of newsprint paper which is used almost en- 
tirely by American newspapers, and 25,000 tons of 


unbleached sulphite pulp. 


reduces eye strain and its contri- 
bution to industrial hazards. One 
writer has gone so far as to say 
that, “The amount of energy ex- 
pended by the workmen wili be in 
direct proportion to the use of their 
visibility—better sight, less fatigue.” 

The saving of time through the 
use of properly applied color was 
well demonstrated by an operation 
with a power shear and a small 
punch. Operating speed was main- 
tained at a uniform rate for both 
machines with paint of the tradi- 
tional gray and with the lighter 
colors. The colors selected and sep- 
arately applied to these two ma- 
chines over a period of several 
months were yellow, light blue, light 
buff, medium gray with a light gray 
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—tilustration from Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s Booklet'“Color Dynamics” 


background, light green, light gray, 
and light gray with an outer sur- 
face of dark green. 

Average production ratios with 
these various colors, adopting buff 
with a medium gray background as 
an index at 100, were for light gray 
under mercury lighting 97.2 per 
cent and under incandescent light- 
ing 82.8 per cent; for light green 
under mercury lighting 95.5 per 
cent and under incandescent light- 
ing 85.5 per cent; aluminum rated 
67.1 per cent in efficiency under 
mercury lighting and 69.1 per cent 
under incandescent lighting; and 
for light gray with dark green outer 
surfaces, 88.5 per cent under mer- 
cury and 75.8 under incandescent 
lights. In other words, a trifle over 


69 units may be produced on an 
aluminum painted machine com- 
pared with 100 units on one buff 
painted, under the same speed. 

Colors do not always remain the 
same under the varying shades of 
lighting. The shade may change 
with the mercury vapor, fluorescent, 
over natural lighting. On this ac- 
count all colors should be carefully 
tested under the proposed light. In 
this connection, beware of alumi- 
num paint. It has queer traits and 
should be carefully watched. For 
instance, applied to heat radiating 
surfaces, it reduces the heating sur- 
face to which it is applied 12 per 
cent below the same heat radiation 
surface which is covered with a 
non-metallic paint. 
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Another important point is to not 
overdo the paint job. Follow the 
philosophy of the ancient Greek, 
nothing too much. By painting the 
handles of a machine, for instance, 
you draw attention away from the 
work unless by chance they project 
so as to be a genuine hazard, in 
which event they should be yellow 
or orange. Remember, also, blues 
and greens always appear to in- 


crease the distances while red and 
orange create the opposite effect. 
Five rules that are worthy of seri- 
ous consideration have been pub- 
lished for the application of color to 
industrial plants. Paint the machine 
bodies and lower walls of plants a 
medium green or gray with a 20 to 
40 per cent reflecting power. Paint 
the work areas (the moving parts 
of machines, movable benches and 


the like) a gray-green or buff, with 
a light-reflecting power of 50 to 70 
per cent. Paint upper walls light. 
Paint the ceilings in line with the 
vision of workers white or cream. 

When possible, paint floors white. 
Lastly, paint not only the machin- 
ery and all stationary objects with 
light paint, but also all lockers and 
other objects along factory or shop 
walls the same shades. 
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Indianapolis Printer Enjoys Interesting Hobby 


@ A HosBBy born of two deep inter- 
ests—the history of printing and 
the tools of the woodworking indus- 
try—has given G. H. Petty, of In- 
dianapolis, many hours of pleasant 
relaxation. Mr. Petty has, since he 
obtained his first job as composing 
room apprentice in 1922, made a 
study of early printing and partic- 
ularly that part which pertains to 
early America, and during all that 
time he has been “fooling” around 
in his basement workshop. 

“Aside from satisfying an urge 
within me to learn of the customs 
and surroundings of our first print- 
ers,” says Mr. Petty in explanation 
of his away-from-work hours, “my 
hobby soothes nerves jangled by 
this speed-demented age. Only those 
who have actually done so can know 
how pleasant it is to plane a board 
and to shape with his hands some 
piece long supplanted by something 
faster and far less interesting.” 

Mr. Petty, who is in the layout 
department of the Weimer Typeset- 
ting Company, Indianapolis, does 
not limit himself to making objects 
found only in the world of printing. 
Among other items he has made are 
a model of the Mayflower, an exact 
reproduction which required six 
months of spare time; an old-fash- 
ioned loom eight inches by six 
inches by five and one-half inches 
that actually weaves, book ends that 
took two weeks to finish—seven col- 
ors, two coats each—a number of 
pieces of furniture, among them his 
own desk, a drawing board stand, 
and a walnut smoking stand. In 
process at the present time is a 
model of a colonial coach, the wheels 
of which require spokes the size of 
round toothpicks. 

The big observance of the 500th 
anniversary of the achievement of 
printing types spurred Mr. Petty 
into making the model of the colo- 
nial printing office pictured here 
and a paper mill. He had no plans 


50 


to follow—only a few pictures and 
specifications found in books of his 
own and in the public library. The 
printing office is made to scale and 
is complete, even to wood in the fire- 
place, printed and unprinted sheets 
of paper, and a “form” on the press 
ready for inking. The partitions in 
the typecases are of cardboard, 10 





the motions, the wheel driving the 
stampers up and down in realistic 
manner. Hanging on lines in the 
attic are sheets of paper, just as 
Rittenhouse and Bradford might 
have done in Roxborough in 1690. 
Both these pieces, now in the pos- 
session of the Children’s Museum in 
Indianapolis, show plainly the re- 
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G. H. Petty with his model of colonial printing office. Product of his woodworking hobby, the 
model is now in the Children’s Museum in Indianapolis, along with a realistic model of a paper 


mill Mr. Petty constructed in his spare time. 


Models were inspired by his interest in history of 


printing, the observance of the 500th anniversary of printing types, and his collection of tools 


points deep, and dadoed together as 
were regular cases. 

“That was not hard,” laughed Mr. 
Petty, “when compared to the lad- 
ders of the Mayflower. These were 
tough ones, 34 points wide, nine 
picas long, and had six steps. The 
steps were cardboard mortised into 
sides 4 points thick.” 

The paper mill, more simple than 
the print shop, is actuated by a wa- 
ter wheel (the paper mill is not pic- 
tured here) and it will go through 


sults of being handled by childish, 
inquisitive fingers. 

“Unlike most hobbies, mine is most 
inexpensive,” concluded Mr. Petty. 
“For instance, the print shop cost a 
total of fifty-seven cents, spent for 
paint, brads, and glue. The roof is 
of cardboard salvaged from the 
scrap paper crate, the hinges of the 
door from an empty tomato can, the 
balance of wood from apple boxes 
begged of the corner groceryman. 
Who can do better?” 
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By Glenn C. Compton 


@ LESS THAN a year from now, on 
January 1, 1948, a man in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, will celebrate a 
seventieth anniversary. Not of his 
birth—he passed that Biblical mile- 
stone nearly two decades ago and 
will soon be a nonagenarian—but 
seventy years as a master printer 
and still active in the business! 

During those three score years 
and ten Dr. J. Horace McFarland 
of the Mount Pleasant Press has 
achieved national eminence in at 
least three fields—printing, horti- 
culture, and civic betterment. Like 
another famous printer, Benjamin 
Franklin, whose example as printer 
and citizen has been one of the 
strong influences on his life, Dr. 
McFarland prefers to be known first 
of all as a master printer. 

His accomplishments in this field 
alone—as a pioneer in process color 
printing, as a specialist in horticul- 
tural printing, especially of roses, 
and as a printer who, through the 
maintenance of the highest stand- 
ards of quality and service, has 
made a financial as well as an ar- 
tistic success of the business—en- 
title him to lasting fame, but he has 
also been an author, magazine writer 
and editor, photographer, book pub- 
lisher, business man, traveler, and 
lecturer on civic and horticultural 
subjects. 

Diversified as these activities are, 
they are interrelated; they stemmed 
like the petals of a rose from Dr. 
McFarland’s early environment, in- 
clination, and experience, and flow- 
ered with the widening contacts he 
made as an outstanding printer of 
horticultural literature. 

“T got into printing by association 
rather than by intention,” he says. 

His first love was science, and his 
boyhood ambition was to be an an- 
alytical chemist. His health, how- 
ever, was none too robust, and his 


Dr. McFarland turns a critical eye on press 
sheets of one of the many catalogs on garden- 
ing he prints annually for more than two hun- 
dred firms. He holds an uncontested record 
for quantity and quality horticulture printing 
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Illustration courtesy of Better Homes & Gardens 
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father took him out of school near 
the end of the fourth year. That was 
to be the only formal education of 
his life, but he continued studying 
and reading under his father’s guid- 
ance, whom he remembers as being 
an extremely energetic and capable 
teacher. 

About this time his father, Col- 
onel George F. McFarland, did two 
things which profoundly influenced 
the boy and were directly respons- 
ible for his becoming a printer and 
choosing horticulture as a specialty, 
Colonel McFarland started a nurs- 
ery to grow plants and trees, which 
he loved, #nd bought out a nearly 
defunct newspaper devoted to the 
temperance cause, 


First Exposure to Ink 


With the purchase of The Tem- 
perance Vindicator went a 9 by 13 
foot-powered press and a few fonts 
of type, but not even one stick in 


‘ which to set it. Each week young 


Horace went with his father to 
Lancaster, thirty-five miles away, 
to see the paper put to press. As any 
printer can guess, this exposure to 
printer’s ink was “fatal” and chem- 
istry lost out. “I got. my fingers into 
printing ink, and they have never 
since been without that smear,” 
says Dr. McFarland. 

Working with so few tools, Horace 
nevertheless learned to set type. 
Through association with mechan- 
ics who helped his father, he was 
able to make appliances which did 
not come with the little press, and 
soon found to his delight that he 
could actually print things. 

Seven years after his father had 
purchased the newspaper, Horace 
struek out on his own, on.January 
1, 1878. It was, ten years later that 
he bought an old schoolhouse which 
became the first home of the Mount 
Pleasant Press. Some of his early 
experiences will: bring smiles of 
reminiscence to old-time printers. 
He bought a fifty-pound font of 
Brevier modern to round out the 
meager supply of type which came 
with the newspaper. Fondly he 
sorted it into the new cases. He be- 
came intimately acquainted with 
the new type, for one day he upset 
the lower case and learned the hard 
way what “pi” means. 

One of Horace’s first commercial 
jobs was a price list for a nursery- 
man with whom his father dealt. 
His single font of Brevier lacked 
enough figures to complete the job 
and he had to buy a pound of sorts 
of the 1, 2, 5, and 0. After the job 
was set he discovered that the new 
figures were three or four thou- 
sandths of an inch below standard 


type height, even though purchased 
from the same foundry that sup- 
plied the original font. He had to 
make tiny, individual overlays for 
every single figure. 

The order was successfully com- 
pleted, however, and led to others 
of a similar nature. A post card 
campaign among nurserymen wid- 
ened his market and reputation as 
a specialist in horticultural print- 
ing, and brought him his first order 
to print a rose catalog, for a nurs- 
eryman in Louisville. 

“The depth of my ignorance of 
catalog-making was equaled only 
by my anxiety to do it to his satis- 
faction,” says Dr. McFarland. ° 

That the.job was satisfactory was 
proved severalsyears later when the 
Louisville rose grower tried to sell 
him the business, even suggesting, 
as an added inducement, tha he 
hadia very marriageable daughter. 
Dr. McFarland had different ideas 
about a career and whom he would 
marry, but he did become, and has 
remained, the country’s leading 
printer of rose catalogs. 

In the development of such a 
specialty as printing for horticul- 
turists, whose products are associ- 
ated with the beauty and color of 
nature, there naturally arose the 
problem of suitable illustration, es- 
pecially in color. Dr. McFarland had 
some work done by a. Philadelohia 
wood engraver, and was particularly 
proud ofa picture ofa radish printed 
in seven colors, but he was always 
on the lookout for a better method 
of color illustration. 

As Dr. McFarland’s contacts wid- 
ened he became acquainted with 
several New York publishers, one of 
whom told him about a miraculous 
new color process in which all the 
hues of the spectrum could be ob- 
tained from three primary printing 
colors, by employing the then new 
halftone process. This sounded like 
the answer to his color printing 
problem, and Dr. McFarland made 
an investigation. 


Work with Kurtz 


There followed an eventful and . 


srewarding year of association with 
“William Kurtz, artist, photographer, 
and engraver, in the development 
of the three-color process which 
Kurtz had brought from Berlin. Dr. 
McFarland was persuaded to hang 
his Harrisburg business on a nail in 
1894 and go to New York City as 
manager of the Coloritype Company 
where Kurtz was experimenting in 
the practical application of his new 
color process. 

The Coloritype Company owned 
both typographic and lithographic 





presses, and the thought in back of 
the enterprise was that lithographic 
establishments would be tending to 
largely use the three-color process. 
Little progress was made in this di- 
rection, however, and during the 
year he spent there Dr. McFarland’s 
job was to get out the work the 
salesmen sold as well as he could, 
meet the payroll, and make the best 
of a poorly organized concern. Un- 
able to put his own sound methods 
into operation at Coloritype, Dr. 
McFarland resigned at the end of 
the year. During that time, how- 
ever, he made some fine acquaint- 
ances among artists and publishers, 
and mastered the new three-color 
process, which he put to good use 
later in the color reproduction of 
roses and other flowers and mouth- 
watering pictures of vegetables. 
Today color is profusely employed 
in the two hundred garden catalogs 





The Mount Pleasant Press, shown above, was 
established in 1888 in old schoolhouse. One of 
the first jobs was a price list for a nurseryman 


printed each year at the Mount 
Pleasant Press. The largest catalog, 
that of Jackson and Perkins, the 
world’s largest rose grower, is all in 
color and runs to 300,000 copies. 

Dr. McFarland always speaks very 
highly of Kurtz, whom he consid- 
ered an artist to his fingertips, an 
extraordinary photographer, and a 
genial and lovable fellow, albeit 
he had very little conception of 
modern business methods. With a 
modesty characteristic of him, Dr. 
McFarland gives Mr. Kurtz and the 
Coloritype Company full credit for 
making process printing artistically 
and commercially practicable, and 
believes that no better color work 
has been done since. But it was the 
printer of Harrisburg who was the 
first to make it pay, as he adapted 
the process to serve the pictorial 
needs of his own business. 

A very amusing sidelight on the 
McFarland-Kurtz association is re- 
vealed in an incident Dr. McFar- 
land remembers from those days 
more than half a century ago: 
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“Kurtz took me to luncheon right 
after I reached New York, and that 
promptly got me into trouble. He 
wanted to know, as we sat down at 
the old Hotel Martin, what kind of 
wine he should order for me. I told 
him I didn’t use any wine. Then he 
rather timidly suggested beer, which 
I likewise had to decline. Next he 
said, ‘What kind of a cigar shall I 
order, light or dark?’ I again had to 
decline, whereupon he said, think- 
ing of what he expected me to do, 
‘Vot, you don’t drink, you don’t 
smoke—how de deffil vill you get or- 
ders?’ I had to assure him that I 
didn’t believe it would make much 
difference in that respect, and the 
fine old man protected me continu- 
ally after that from invitations to 
drink.” 

Kurtz’s insistence upon his ideas 
of perfection once taxed the young 
manager’s powers of persuasion to 
the utmost in saving a big job. “I 
remember one instance,” says Dr. 
McFarland, “in which his devotion 
led him to add an extra red in mak- 
ing a half-million covers for a Royal 
Baking Powder Company book of 
recipes after final proof had been 
accepted by the dour old Mr. La 
Fetra in control. To have this job 
rejected meant there would be no 
pay the next week. When I went to 
La Fetra to show him the improve- 
ment that Mr. Kurtz’s interposition 
had obtained for him, he said, ‘Well, 
if Mr. Kurtz likes these covers he 
may have them; I don’t want them.’ 
By great effort I actually got a 
check—less ten per cent—from the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, and 
I was so afraid it would be taken 
away from me that I ran from the 
Wall Street office to the street car 
after the check was safely in my 
hands.” 

Returning to Harrisburg, Dr. Mc- 
Farland put the new color process 
to work in his own plant, improving 
upon it by using black as the fourth 
color, instead of the gray used at 
Coloritype (the process was then 
known as three-color, even though 
a fourth or key color was usually 
employed, as it is today). 

Out of his New York experience 
came a realization of the impor- 
tance of photography in the illustra- 
tion of horticultural literature. The 
old Belgian wood engraver who had 
been the source of most of his cata- 
log illustrations did not believe in 
halftones, and there was no good 
source of supply of photographs of 
horticultural subjects. So Dr. Mc- 
Farland became a photographer as 
well as a printer. “For years,” he re- 
lates, “the constant balance for the 
suitcase in the left hand was the 





Against a background of azaleas, Dr. McFarland 
is pictured in the lovely gardens of his home, 
called Breeze Hill, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


fifty-five-pound camera outfit that 
I took pretty well over the United 
States, and made pictures of things 
that were growing.” A pioneer in 
this as in other activities, he de- 
veloped lenses, cameras, appliances, 
and methods suited to his special 
photographic needs. 

The result was a remarkable col- 
lection of about 50,000 photographs, 
probably the largest of its kind, of 
flowers, plants, and trees. The neg- 
atives of these are carefully filed 
and indexed at the Mount Pleasant 
Press, where they serve as a source 
of illustrations for books, catalogs, 
and magazine articles on horticul- 
tural subjects. 

To this collection of pictures he 
obtained in his travels, Dr. McFar- 
land added many taken in his own 
gardens at Breeze Hill, his Harris- 
burg home. This garden, which he 





The rose “Horace McFarland” is one of three 
named after the horticulturist-printer. Eight 
hundred different varieties grow in his gardens 


has developed during the period of 
thirty years, boasts more than eight 
hundred varieties of roses and more 
than a thousand varieties of other 
flowers, plants, and trees. It is a 
continual source of photographs 
that are being fed into the picture 
hopper of the J. Horace McFarland 
Company, the corporate name of 
the Mount Pleasant Press. 

Because his interests extended be- 
yond the printing of horticultural 
literature to include a very expert 
knowledge of the subject matter it- 
self, it was logical that Dr. McFar- 
land should become an editor and 
author as well as a printer. 

Among the many publishing con- 
tacts he made while he was in New 
York was one with Macmillan, for 
whom he printed several encyclo- 
pedias. One of them, the six-volume 
“Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture,” he not only printed 
but contributed to, and assisted in 
illustrating. Association with Dr. 
L. H. Bailey in this work led up to 
his undertaking the production of 
Country Life in America, a maga- 
zine for which he furnished much 
of the contents, the designs, most of 
the photographic illustrations, and 
a third of the cover designs during 
three years, when production was 
taken over by the publisher, Double- 
day, Page & Company, in its own 
new plant. 


Authority on Roses 


Of all the flowers and ornamental 
plants. that grow, the rose is Dr. 
McFarland’s favorite, and his suc- 
cess as a grower, photographer, and 
color printer of roses would alone 
entitle him to fame. Through one of 
his customers he came to know a 
group of people who, as the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, grew roses and 
held an exhibition of them every 
year. They asked Dr. McFarland to 
prepare an annual for them, which 
he did—every year for twenty-eight 
years. He couldn’t keep out of build- 
ing up the society and has seen the 
organization, of which he was presi- 
dent from 1930 to 1932, grow well 
on toward 10,000 members. He has 
made many friends among the rose 
growers all over the world. In 1933 
the Society awarded him its gold 
medal for “unstinted effort for the 
advancement of the rose in Amer- 
ica.” The only larger rose society, 
which is the National Rose of Eng- 
land, awarded him the Dean Hole 
medal in 1942. 

For several years Dr. McFarland 
was editor of The American Rose 
Magazine. From 1904 to 1907 he was 
editor of the “Beautiful America” 
department of The Ladies’ Home 
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Journal, and for many years con- 
tributed special articles and photo- 
graphs to The Country Gentleman, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Flower 
Grower, and other magazines. 

He is the author of several author- 
itative books on roses and other hor- 
ticultural subjects, including “The 
Rose in America,” “Roses of the 
World in Color,” “Photographing 
Flowers and Trees,” “Getting Ac- 
quainted with the Trees,” “Laying 
Out the Home Grounds,” “My Grow- 
ing Garden,” and “Modern Roses,” 
which is now being printed in its 
third complete revision. He is co- 
author of “How to Grow Roses,” 
“What Every Rose Grower Should 
Know,” “Garden Bulbs in Color.” 


Niagara Falls Preserved 


A career as a successful printer 
and authority on horticultural sub- 
jects would be enough to satisfy the 
average man, but Dr. McFarland be- 
lieved with Benjamin Franklin that 
a printer should also be a good citi- 
zen. So he became active in civic 
betterment, first in his own city, 
then on a national scale. To do so 
he gave up another activity which 
had been an avocation since his 
youth, playing the organ. He had 
been playing the organ in a Harris- 
burg church for seven years. 

With other good citizens he took 
part in an endeavor to make Harris- 
burg a better place to live in. At the 
turn of the century that meant get- 
ting into a movement for water fit 
to drink, for paved streets, for parks 
and trees, and other improvements. 

His efforts in this direction be- 
came known beyond the limits of 
Harrisburg, and he was requested to 
become president of the American 
Civic Association, a national organ- 
ization devoted to the protection of 
scenery, beautifying of villages and 
cities, and the inculcation of civic 
pride. During his twenty years as 
president of this association, from 
1904 to 1924, he conducted two note- 
worthy and successful campaigns, 
one for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls and another for the develop- 
ment of our national parks. 

“The presidency of this associa- 
tion,” as he relates it, “brought me 
into a movement to rescue Niagara 
Falls from the State of New York 
and the Province of Ontario, which 
were giving away the water—indeed 
more of it than ever flowed over the 
cataract—to just anybody who came 
around and asked with enough po- 
litical vigor. It was a great satisfac- 
tion to have the Burton Bill passed 
in 1906, placing the cataract in the 
hands of the United States and 
Great Britain. I am still tied in to 
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the protective effort, for I am the 
one civilian member of the Inter- 
national Niagara Control Board of 
four persons, and a trustee of the 
National Park Trust Fund Board. 

“Doing this sort of thing I got a 
little knowledge of the national 
parks, and discovered that at that 
time there was not in Washington 
one whole desk or the whole time of 
one man given to these immeasur- 
ably valuable national possessions. 
It was possible to favorably interest 
the Secretary of the Interior. The 
eventual result was the formation 
of a National Park System.” 

Near the end of his twenty years 
as head of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, Dickinson College bestowed 
upon him the degree of “Doctor of 
Humane Letters” in recognition of 
his civic service, and since then he 
has been known and addressed as 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland. 

As a lecturer, Dr. McFarland has 
addressed hundreds of communities 
all over the country, illustrating his 
talks with colored lantern slides he 
made from his large Mount Pleas- 
ant Press collection of photographs. 

But with all his accomplishments 
and honors in other fields, it is as a 
printer that Dr. McFarland would 
prefer to be remembered. The long 
paragraph in “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” which lists his activities in 
printing, horticulture, and civic im- 
provement, and his memberships in 
organizations devoted to the causes 
close to his heart, begins: “J. Horace 
McFarland, master printer.” 


Proud of his Trade 


“Probably the greatest impression 
ever made upon me,” said Dr. Mc- 
Farland recently, “was when I first 
went to the graveyard on Arch 
Street in Old Philadelphia and I 
gazed through the fence upon the 
flat headstone bearing the legend 
‘B. Franklin, Printer.’ Below were 
some data as to his relations with 
the United States, which he helped 
to create, but what hit me hard was 
the honor he did to the trade he 
served so long.” 

Nearing eighty-eight, and slowed 
down a bit physically but still keen 
of mind, Dr. McFarland has turned 
over much of the management re- 
sponsibility of Mount Pleasant Press 
to his son, Robert Bruce McFarland. 
He goes to the office from nine until 
noon, then often works at home in 
afternoon—he still does a consider- 
able amount of writing. His home 
phone is wired directly to the office 
switchboard, and he uses it often 
to dictate a letter to his secretary, 
Miss Sara Grimm, who has worked 
for him more than forty years. 





Ever one to uphold the dignity of 
the trade he has been proud to be 
identified with for seventy years, 
and whose standards of excellency 
he did much to advance, he says: 

“Nothing has happened to change 
my feeling that the printer is not 
properly recognized. He is—if he is 
a good printer—a good mechanic, 
and he properly and admirably 
builds up the machinery and items 
that go toward a great product. But 
he is much more than that, for the 
greatest printers I have known, 
including my slight acquaintance 
with Theodore Low De Vinne and a 
much more interesting one with 
Daniel B. Updike of Boston, were 
only individual indications of the 
high standards of those men who 
made printing an art. It has not 
been pleasing to note that there is 
very little literature about printing 
as an art. 


High Ideals of Printer 


“Meanwhile the patient and not 
self-asserting printer goes on his 
constructive way without the recog- 
nition to which I think he is en- 
titled. He it is who in many cases 
saves the day for the artist, the 
author, even for the promoter.” 

The high ideals to which every 
printer who loves his craft should 
subscribe have been no better ex- 
pressed anywhere than by Dr. Mc- 
Farland himself, twenty years ago 
in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER: 

“The ideals of our house have 
developed into a strong desire not 
to produce mere printing, but to sell 
such service as thoughtful printing 
and capable illustrating can prop- 
erly accomplish for things we be- 
lieve ought to be sold. 

“I continue to conceive that the 
great function of the printed word 
is to transfer thought, and worth- 
while thought at that, and that our 
printing ideals are best served when 
this transference of thought is as 
nearly unconscious as an agreeable 
operation ever can be. With this 
dominant thought I have increas- 
ingly opposed senseless ornamenta- 
tion, have grown more and more 
full of admiration of the type faces 
that are the best translation of the 
old forms coming down to us from 
manuscripts and ingrained in the 
very substance of our beings. 

“Also I have demanded clean and 
clear printing with plenty of color, 
well managed open spaces, and just 
the same sort of agreeable appear- 
ance in a finished book, magazine, 
or catalog that is given by a well- 
dressed and intelligent person with 
whom conversation is a greater joy 
than the inspection of clothes.” 
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CURLED GUMMED PAPER 

We print a lot of labels on presses 
which are not very satisfactory for the 
handling of gold and silver paper and 
other curled gummed papers. Question: 
What is the next step in label printing, 
if there is any, not referring to special 
embossing equipment and other expen- 
sive label printing presses. What kind 
of presses are generally used for this 
type of work? 

These papers, like others, give less 
trouble in feeding with relative hu- 
midity of 50 to 60 per cent because 
the moisture content is adjusted at 
the mill for this range. Excessive 
dryness curls the paper toward the 
gummed side, excessive moisture, 
away from it. : 

Smaller pieces of curled paper are 
more difficult to feed than large 
sheets and this dictates choice of 
press to a considerable extent. Jobs 
may be grouped (in gangs), run a 
number up, or a single form may be 
repeated on a large sheet by send- 
ing the sheet through the press a 
number of times. 

Gummed papers should be rolled 
out and winded to overcome welding 
of edges in cutting before placing 
sheets in the feeder. Pile should be 
wedged to obtain levelness. 


If there is volume, roll-feed 
presses handle gummed paper 
easiest. 


When a choice is possible, dex- 
trine gummed curls less than fish- 
glue gummed. Fish-glue is better 
for difficult bonding on surfaces not 
smooth and even and hard to pene- 
trate, and also for holding paper 
heavily printed and varnished. 


THIN PAPERS ON JOB CYLINDER 

We would appreciate very much if 
you could give us some information that 
would enable us to run filmsy cloth on 
our job cylinder press. It is so flexible 
that when it hits the guides it buckles. 
Also, can we run tissue paper on this 
press? We have never tried it. 

You can run tissue surely, and 
probably the cloth. Such sheets have 
little body and should therefore be 
run straight from the wrap without 
the customary winding and jogging. 


"PRE 22HOOM 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


It will be necessary to cut down on 
the running speed and reduce the 
blast and suction and also the for- 
warding power of all the devices on 
the automatic feeder. The strippers 
between the detectors should be 
kept close to the tongues. 
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One-Minute Photo Print—a revolution- 
ary new photographic process by which a 
dry print is produced direct from a “one- 
step” camera one minute after the picture 
has been taken, has been invented by 
Edwin H. Land, Boston. 

A tiny pod or sealed chamber between 
the film and photographic paper loaded 
in the camera does the pol of the tank 
and trays of chemicals in the conventional 
photographer’s darkroom. After the pic- 
ture is snapped, a knob is turned to send 
the “sandwich” of film and paper through 
a wringer of two small rollers in the cam- 
era. This pressure releases a few drops of 
a viscous mixture containing standard 
photographic developing and fixing chem- 
icals and spreads a moist layer between 
the film and paper. When they are peeled 
apart one minute later, the paper has be- 
come the finished picture. 

The process used is the reverse of con- 
ventional photography. In ordinary devel- 
oping and fixing, silver in the unexposed 
areas of the negative is washed away, but 
in the Land camera this same silver is 
processed to become the positive print 
on paper. 

Mr. Land, who invented the process 
and camera, is also the inventor of Po- 
laroid and president of the Polaroid Cor- 
poration. He said it probably would be 
several months before Polaroid company 
would be able to announce when the new 
camera will be available. 
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WAX CARBONIZING ON PRESS 

Is it reasonably possible to do wax 
carbonizing on platen or small cylinder 
presses? If so, I would be glad to receive 
your guidance in that regard. Our firm 
is producing light bills which are car- 
bonized. We find that the ink we are 
using dries out after a period of three 
or four months, whereas wax carboniz- 
ing as used on counter sales books has 
practically an unlimited time before 
deteriorating. 

Carbon paper makers pass a web 
of paper under a heated steel roll 
which coats the paper with a mix- 
ture of ink and wax which they call 
“dope.” The web continues in its 
travel around a cold roller which 
sets the dope. The web may be re- 
wound or slit or cut into sheets. 

One printing plant has fitted job 
cylinder presses with a controlled 
electric heating system which allows 
dope in a heated fountain to be kept 
at a certain temperature while it 
transfers to the inking system of 
the press which employs synthetic 
rollers. As the carbonized sheets set- 
tle on the delivery pile the dope sets. 
This is a close approximation to the 
practice of the carbon paper makers 
and the result is a good grade of wax 
carbonizing on the press. 

Some printers like yourself use a 
carbonizing ink while others go a 
step further and use a heated foun- 
tain but without a heating system 
upon the press. Needless to say, a 
complete heating system similar to 
the above (which is patented) is 
needed to match its output. How- 
ever, certain rotary press manufac- 
turers make rotary machines which 
employ heat for coating the carbon 
paper with dope. 


STATIC RAMPANT IN NORWAY 

I should be very thankful if you 
would kindly give me the addresses of 
manufacturers in the United States who 
can supply some stuff for eliminating 
electricity in the printing paper. I do 
not mean any mechanical device. 

Aside from the mechanical de- 
vices there is nothing but not al- 
ways reliable makeshift preventives 





available. Raising the relative hu- 
midity is helpful and is usually de- 
pendent on the means at hand such 
as raising steam in large vessels 
and putting extra exhaust pipes in 
the steam line and opening these 
pipes as needed. 

A mixture of glycerin and alum- 
inum paste may be painted on the 
blank margins of the tympan to 
serve as ground. It must be re- 
newed as it dries out. Water vapor 
may be sprayed upon the sheets 
as they leave the automatic feeder. 
Aluminum or copper tinsel may be 
carried on the cross rods of the 
press as part of a ground. 

The most satisfactory aid is the 
scientific static eliminator. 


HEAT SEALING ADHESIVE 

Enclosed you will find a printed 
wrapper. On one end you will note a 
space printed in gray ink at bottom 
where an adhesive is to be put on each 
wrap. This adhesive is put out by one 
company and is heat-sealed when the 
wrapper is put on the package. What 
we want to know is where we can buy a 
machine to do this work. We must have 
one that will give us at least 10,000 per 
hour as these orders come in half-mil- 
lion lots. At present we are experiment- 
ing with a job cylinder press but this 
will not solve our problem as it will be 
too slow. Anything you suggest will be 
greatly appreciated. 

It looks like you will have to start 
with a new plan on this job. The 
sample is a single wrap, a sheet, 
printed in two colors in addition to 
the gray guide for adhesive. The job 
cylinder you name is noted for the 
dependability of its automatic sheet 
feed on this grade of paper and its 
top speed is 5,000 per hour. The 
highest speed claimed for any sheet 
feed press is only 7,000 per hour 
with the exception of one press 
which is not advertised as on the 
market. Nor do we know of any ma- 
chine outside the printing industry 
that applies adhesive to the single 
sheet of this size at 10,000 per hour. 

It appears that you will have to 
confer with press manufacturers on 
a specially equipped rotary press 
which will enable you to print from 
the roll in two colors and apply the 
heat-seal adhesive in one operation, 
provided these half-million orders 
are a certainty for a long period. 
This would be the economical way 
to handle such volume. 

Just to make sure you are not 
missing something good in the way 
of special equipment for this job 
which, while in regular use, may 
not yet be on the market, why not 
consult the maker of this compara- 
tively new heat-seal adhesive about 
fast methods used to apply it? 
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ACCURATE REPRODUCTION 

Is accurate reproduction of good copy 
possible and if not, why not? This sub- 
ject we often hear discussed and we are 
in search of all ideas to aid better re- 
production, an important part of print- 
ing and advertising and, consequently, 
selling. 

At high noon some fine day, place 
a very fine mesh curtain across a 
glass window shooting a scene to 
the north alive with color. Take an 
appraising view of the scene and 


then draw the curtain aside and 


view the same scene again without 


Do Your Press Rollers 
Lose Their Tackiness 
in a Very Short Time? 


By Don Burgess 


In a climate such as ours in Cut Back, 
Montana, printers’ rollers have a tendency 
to lose their first tackiness in a very short 
time. Consequently, it isn’t long after pur- 
chasing new rollers until we have trouble 
inking the inside digits of a numbering 
machine as the rollers are too hard to sink 
down to them over the plunger. We 
couldn’t always order new rollers for these 
numbered jobs, so I devised this solution 
to the problem: 

This idea is most practical in jobs where 
long way of the numbering machine lays 
the long way of the press bed on platen 
presses. After taking an impression of the 
job, roll the rollers up until the bottom 
roller is in the space between the press bed 
and the ink plate. Then wash the bottom 
roller, roll it down, and get an inked im- 
pression on the roller showing the exact 
point of contact of the numbering ma- 
chine. Then roll the roller again up to the 
space between the bed and the ink plate. 

We take a piece of one-inch, double- 
coated Scotch tape long enough to encircle 
the bottom roller, covering the impression 
of all five or six digits of the numbering 
machine but being careful to miss the 
plunger impression. Then we cut a strip 
of dental dam (dentist’s rubber sheeting ) 
long enough to encircle the roller and the 
same width as the Scotch tape. We then 
wrap this around the strip of tape which 
has already been placed on the roller, be- 
ing careful to miss the plunger impres- 
sion. (Of course, one must take care not 
to wrap the tape around the roller too 
tightly as it will sink into the roller and 
defeat its own purpose.) This tends to 
build the roller up and give it renewed 
tackiness. Because of the fact that it does 
miss the plunger, the entire ink coverage 
is easily and instantly secured on all the 
digits of the numbering machine. 

This idea is applicable to the bottom 
roller only. It will not work on the top 
toller where press fountains are used, as 
the fountain disturbs the wrappings. 





the obstruction of the screen. This 
is the answer to your question. 

Full scale black and white copy 
shows black at one end of a gray 
scale to white paper on the other 
end. When full tone copy is repro- 
duced through a halftone screen 
the reproduction has small white 
dots in the black areas and small 
black dots in the white areas which 
gray both the black and the white 
instead of reproducing them. So the 
tone range is considerably narrowed 
—extreme black and extreme white 
have been lost. And light is lost 
when shooting through a screen. 

In the pressroom the tonal range 
is further narrowed. Coated paper 
does not reflect as much light as 
photo paper and printing ink does 
not absorb as much light as the 
black silver of the photograph. 

In color reproduction the light is 
everything because without it, it is 
impossible to reproduce the colors, 
which are parts of light. So it is of 
the utmost importance to get light 
in the reproduction. Yellow is the 
lighting color, white only pales. 

It is helpful to get as much yel- 
low as is practicable in the copy 
since every step of reproduction 
tends to lose light. Examples of this 
lighting by treating the copy are 
yellow-skin bananas and the citrus 
fruits in a collection of fruit, a yel- 
low blouse in a woman’s costume, 
and so on. In lighting, straight red 
is normally neutral. Any lighting 
aid it may have must come from 
admixture with yellow or from con- 
trast with nearby blue or green. 

When the copy is not well lighted, 
the remedy is to strengthen the yel- 
low of the four-color process plates 
but discretion is needed to avoid 
an excess of yellow which is no 
more pleasing than a reproduction 
without light. 

Finally, the lighting obtained in 
both copy and yellow plate may be 
considerably enhanced by using a 
very good process yellow ink, of 
which there is an infinite variety. 
Why this should be true is past us 
but many years ago some intensive 
tests of results obtained in process 
printing with the various process 
vellows proved that one make had 
something on the ball that others 
lacked. Today this best process yel- 
low is still the best seller for high- 
grade letterpress and for offset-lith 
work. Those who know what it is all 
about cannot be weaned from this 
favorite yellow by any seduction of 
lower price. 

Enough yellow in copy, plate, and 
ink must be obtained or the color 
print will not please. It might al- 
most be termed the keynote. 
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CRITICISM AND SUGGESTIONS 

We have enclosed two cover sheets 
for your criticism and suggestions. First 
cover is in blue on Kroydon cover. First 
attempt to print this was from a zinc 
plate on cylinder press. We were unable 
to secure sufficient impression to fill in 
the inequalities of the stock. A rubber 
plate was then obtained. With sufficient 
impression to fill in the stock, the fine 
parts of the work filled in also. Second 
cover was in brown ink on coated paper. 
This was also run on a cylinder press 
with the peculiar waviness as marked. 
The trouble was remedied later on by 
swinging the plate and using the op- 
posite side as gripper. We are curious to 
know possible causes. 

The blurred edges of the lettering 
in the reverse plate in blue on the 
Kroydon cover, printed from a rub- 
ber plate, indicate too much squeeze 
in the spots where the blur shows. 
The first trial impression should 
have been light, with just enough 
squeeze to print the corners of the 
plate. Overlays of the tninnest tis- 
sue next should have been cut and 
applied in pyramided layers to get a 
uniform print, taking care to avoid 
placing too much squeeze on the 
edges of the etched lettering. 

One-half of the brown print is 
blank and this blank is in the center 
of the plate which is 9 by 10 inches 
with the longer dimension to the 
grippers. In setting the fountain, 
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By J. H. Christina 


Use Number 40 or 50 strawboard, cut 
to width desired and length gov- 
erned by depth of fountain. Straw- 
board will fan out to fit diameter 
of fountain roller. It is then 
clamped on, as shown, with an ordi- 
nary metal or wood hand clamp 


the screws were set to permit a film 
of ink to issue sufficient for a solid 
plate (instead of this one with its 
center half blank). So, as a conse- 
quence, the excess ink piled up in 
ridges or streaks opposite the half- 
plate-size blank, all the excess ink 
being of too great a quantity to be 
distributed by sidewise reciproca- 
tion of the vibrator rollers, and also 
the large blank left only borders on 
which the excess could be rolled by 
the rollers overcharged with ink. 

The zinc plate could have been 
neatly printed, especially if mounted 
on metal base, on the Kroydon 
cover with the hard packing topped 
with a sheet of plastic such as bake- 
lite (11-point) and using a heavy 
cover-blue ink as an aid in filling 
the low spots in the cover paper. 
Here also the squeeze has to be cal- 
culated for the edges of lettering in 
the reverse plate. 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRESSES 

Can you give us the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer of the Buf- 
fum card press used for printing cards 
up to post card size? 

This press has been off the market 
a number of years. Cards, even the 
smallest down to 2 by 3 inches, may 
be printed faster either singly or in 
groups on the automatic platen 
presses. 
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and will conform to any diameter 


roller. The strawboards are shown 
thicker to indicate how they will 
spread. This device is not offered 
to take the place of advertised 
metal dividers, but in most shops 
with different diameter fountain 
rollers there are occasionally 
some which dividers on hand will 
not fit. 


HOT WAX AND PRESS CARBONIZING 

The most satisfactory carbon- 
izing, sheet and spot, is done on 
special rotary equipment by both 
the carbon paper manufacturers and 
printers who have a large volume of 
this work, which is fed from the 
roll and carboned by the hot wax 
process. 

One printing house has a patented 
process for hot wax carbonizing on 
job cylinder presses, employing an 
electric system of heating and syn- 
thetic rollers to keep the wax fluid 
on its passage from a heated foun- 
tain fitted with agitators through 
the press to the delivery where it 
sets as it cools. 

Those printers who have only oc- 
casional orders for high grade car- 
bonizing may send the stock to a 
carbonizing house or may arrange 
to have the latter purchase it. 

Printing inks are available, termed 
spot carbon inks, for use on various 
presses, which will do a fairly satis- 
factory job for single copy require- 
ments. Care is needed to do the job 
satisfactorily. 

The body of the ink is very short 
and it must be pushed down in the 
fountain continuously or an agita- 
tor used else the color will run light. 
A corrective of this shortness would 
spoil the carbonizing quality. 

The selection of paper is most im- 
portant. A paper with fairly hard 
smooth finish is preferred. Too hard 
a stock would result in smearing for 
some time, and too soft a stock re- 
sults in too free penetration so that 
the carbon dries out and will not 
transfer well. The amount of ink 
fed calls for experience. 

If the above conditions are met, 
cold process spot carbon black ink 
can be expected to give good copies 
for from three to six months if in 
air-proof wraps and stored away in 
a cool room. 


EMBOSSING BOARD ON METAL 

Some time ago we bought some of 
Stewart’s embossing board for platen 
presses. I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions. First, is this board supposed to 
stick to tympan paper when wet or does 
it have to be glued on? What kind of 
paste is best? I have a steel plate made 
to screw on platen of press so when I 
emboss I don’t use a tympan at all. How 
can I make it stick to steel, since glue 
has to stand at least twenty-four hours 
or it won’t be dry? Has this board ever 
been tried out on a job cylinder press? 
Many times the printing is done on that 
press and it would simplify matters if 
the embossing could be done on the 
same press. 

The instructions that answer your 
query read: “With a sponge or wet 
cloth wet both sides of board (not 
too wet) and let stand two or three 
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minutes so that it will absorb the 
moisture and be pliable and soft 
when handled. Preparation of tym- 
pan: paste or glue a card on the 
platen. Use one or more thicknesses 
to suit the press—just enough so 
that you can see the impression of 
the die. Now place (board) on tym- 
pan at the place designated by 
pressure from female die.” From the 
foregoing excerpts it appears that 
after the board has been lightly 
sponged and allowed to stand sev- 
eral minutes, it has adhesive quality 
to stick to the card previously ad- 
hered to the platen. 

The card may be stuck to the 
platen or a sheet of steel with a 
makeready paste, shellac, or one of 
a number of cements. 

This board may be used to emboss 
on job cylinder presses. With all 
embossing compounds it is neces- 
sary that the cylinder not be pre- 
vented from riding on the bearers. 


CUTTING TIGHTLY ROLLED CUBES 

We are interested in a machine for 
cutting rolled absorbent paper, such as 
paper towels, tightly rolled into cubes 
of about one-half inch in diameter. 
Rotary knives on either a motor driven 
machine or a hand operated machine 
appears to be what I need. The cuts are 
about three-eighths inch wide, and will 
be turned out in large quantities. 

Manufacturers of paper-cutting 
machines can help you on this job 
without resorting to rotary cutters, 
not suited to such stunts. 





EQUIPMENT FOR WEEKLY 

We're printing a weekly paper of 32 
pages of which eight are color. The size 
is 9 by 12 less trim and the run at pres- 
ent is 10M with prospects soon of doub- 
ling that at least as well as going to 48 
pages. We’re now printing on flatbeds 
outside our shop on 36 by 48 book paper. 
We use halftones as well as line cuts 
and some stereotypes. Since we look 
forward to one day soon installing our 
own pressroom we would appreciate 
your advice as to what modern high- 
speed equipment we could best do our 
job on at a reasonable cost. We’d like 
to stick to a fair book stock and get fair 
reproduction but are wide open as to 
offset or rotogravure. Since this is a 
weekly we are holding the thought of 
doing some presswork for the trade. 

Favorite equipment so far is flat- 
bed but by all means consult the 
leading producers of offset equip- 
ment for weeklies of your circula- 
tion. Rotogravure would not pay 
unless your plans warrant it. 

Flatbed perfecting and flatbed 
two-color presses are standard pro- 
ducers of weeklies of the type you 
have in view and in addition some 
presswork for the trade may be 
handled with ease. 


INKS FOR FABRIC LABELS 

We wish to contact ink manufactur- 
ers who can produce for us suitable 
printing inks in black, white, and colors 
to use in the manufacture of fabric 
labels. These inks must not run when 
wet and should stand up without fad- 
ing for at least ten to twelve normal 
washings. We feel certain that a suit- 
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Symbolism in design is ageless and, if properly used, always good. Simplicity (such as parallel rules routed to form clouds, or broken diagonal rules to 





able ink is being produced and would 
appreciate your suggesting firms we 
may contact. 

Inks often have to be highly re- 
sistant to the action of a wide va- 
riety of active substances, either di- 
rectly when the substance is present 
in the material, paper, board, or 
fabric on which the label is being 
printed, or when it comes in contact 
with the substance. 

It is obvious that to withstand 
washing inks must be fairly alkali- 
proof. A few years ago the standard 
test of an ink was with caustic al- 
kali but today resistance to alkali 
does not mean resistance to soap 
because some soap-makers use es- 
sential oils which are more destruc- 
tive to the pigments. 

The range of colors resistant to 
washing, direct exposure to strong 
sunlight, and so on is limited and 
these colors are generally confined 
to small areas in labels. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FEEDERS 

Can you give us the name of a manu- 
facturer who specializes in feeders for 
printing machines? We would like to 
obtain literature, price, and delivery. 

Some press manufacturers build 
feeders suitable for their presses 
while others buy feeders especially 
built for their presses. If you are 
looking for feeders for presses that 
you already have, consult the press 
manufacturer. If you are looking for 
feeders for a new machine, consult 
the feeder manufacturers. 
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suggest rain) makes symbolism even more striking. Covers are particularly adaptable to this treatment, but many other types of printed pieces lend 





themselves almost as well. March and April covers were made up entirely of type and type rule; the May cover, of course, required the use of artwork 
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TipoGRAFIA UNGO, of San Salvador, Cen- 
tral America.—The blotters you submit 
are excellent in every way. Of simple, 
direct design, they are not only undoubt- 
edly easy to read for those who know the 
language, but impressive because of illus- 
trations in color, as well as because of 
well arranged groups of type. Presswork 
is also of a high order. Congratulations! 

LELAND A. WELLS, of Munster, Indiana. 
—That’s novel stuff, your map-like sta- 
tionery cut in the contour of your state. 
(Your idea?) Approximately 6% by 11 
inches, the white stationery has a narrow 
border of red. It’s “different,” all right, 
and the idea might come in handy for 
travel agencies, et cetera, provided the 
state to be so treated is not too fancy or 
too plain in outline. 

LESLIE E. LOYSEN, of Rochester, New 
York.—That’s a nice give-away booklet, 


Pages from the York (Pennsylvania) Composition 
Company magazine are often reproduced here 
because it is one of the best and comes regularly 


your little diary for the month of June. 
All light blue—cover and inside pages— 
it has a 3 by 4% inches page for every 
day of the month. Cover features cartoon 
of a hillbilly wedding party, the happy 
couple plus Pa with his shotgun. Inside 
back cover lists wedding anniversaries 
from paper to diamond. The inside front 
cover promotes your wedding invitation 
printing. It’s a neat item and a very pop- 
ular one too, we bet. 

FORTUNE PROPRIETARY LIMITED, of Syd- 
ney, Australia—You are justified in feel- 
ing that the show card for “Pimm’s No. 1 
Cup” is “fairly satisfactory,” as you say, 
but we consider it much better than that. 
In our opinion, art and offset presswork 
are truly excellent. The art is particularly 
interesting and characterful. In fact, our 
only adverse criticism is that the hand- 
lettered name line in script, ‘“Pimm’s No. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for the attention of this department 
printed items on which you desire criticism. 
Send in a flat package; do not roll. We regret 
that personal replies cannot be made by mail 
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1 Cup,” is not clear and easily caught 
at a glance as such a line on such an 
item should be. 

CraNG CAMERON, of San Francisco.— 
Stationery for “Planned San Francisco 
Holiday” is striking and interesting in 
design, with details of composition and 
display very good. However, the decora- 
tive color, a rather deep red, is much too 
strong in tone for the blue in which the 
type matter appears. Essentially tones 
should be equal, one should not stand 
out before the other. If one is to be 
stronger (darker in its value) than the 
other, it should be the color in which 
the type, at least the smaller sizes, is 
printed. For the second color the use of 
orange would have brought about a 
surprisingly great improvement. 
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OUTLOOK CLUB 








EMPORIA 1945-1946 KANSAS 

Swamp scene realistically done with rules and 
ornaments by Joseph Scheen on local club pro- 
gram cover. Original is in green on buff stock 


WILLIAM T. SWENGROS, INCORPORATED, of 
Queens Village, New York—wWe got a 
kick from your novelty blotter. An ele- 
phant, pig, hare, and ball die-cut from 
white enameled blue blotting paper are 
eyeletted together, size about 5 by 3 
inches. Headline (in red) on elephant: 
“We're not elephants (copy in blue) but 
we can and do handle a lot of printing.” 
On pig: “Nor are we hogs...” and on 
hare: “Nor hares .. .” And on the ball: 
“But we are on the ball!” Surely no re- 
cipient would be so lacking in curiosity as 
to fail to read your advertising message 
when it is in such an interesting form. 

THE SQUAMSCOTT PREss, of Exeter, New 
Hampshire.—The large scroll announcing 
the arrival of a college professor’s first- 
born is a nice idea. On a sheet 11 by 16 
inches, the “proclamation” is set in a 
traditional type face; “f” replaces “s” to 


Volume 10 
Number 3 


Cover of house magazine of Higgins-McArthur, 
Atlanta quality printers, is printed in black and 
a light, dull rose on di green ghed stock 





give the sheet an old-time atmosphere 
and appeal. A fancy initial letter intro- 
ducing the copy and a cut of a packet 
ship illustrate the scroll, along with a 
bewigged judge pictured at top of scroll. 
These decorations may sound unrelated 
to the stork and his activities, but actu- 
ally they appear quite appropriate in the 
announcement. 

SHatTocK & McKay Company, Chicago, 
—yYour blotter-size French fold removal 
notice is very nice. A moderately deep 
brown is used where ordinarily black 
would be and the second color is light 
green, a good combination. Left-hand 
page of spread is a reverse color plate 
bleeding off, this printed in the brown. 
Our only criticism, and it is of no great 
importance, is that the green—while ex- 
cellent as decoration on the front—is a 
bit weak for the two lines of display on 
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page three. For the color to balance with 
the brown in tone and stand up properly 
would require bolder type for the two 
lines. Layout and typography are ex- 
cellent, let me say. 

THE KarL KLOVEE PRINTING COMPANY, Of 


Seattle, Washington.—Your business card, 


with white stock showing only in the two 
letters “KK” and the surrounding circle, 
is excellent. It appears as if printed in 
white and black on green stock. While 
lively looking, the blotter “Office Sup- 
plies” is not so satisfactory. The main 
line printing in part over white paper and 
in part over green band is moderately 
attractive but the circle having the “KK” 
in reverse color printed in part over white 
and in part over green is less satisfactory. 
The letters should be in reverse in the 
green plate so they would show com- 
pletely. As it is, only the upper half of the 
letters shows clearly. 

THE BOHNETT Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—The booklet “Eggs must be made 
before they are laid” is excellent in every 
way, even though text throughout was 
printed from plates of typewritten copy. 
While the letters don’t look as well as the 
better regular type faces, there is the ad- 
vantage of distinction in what, if too fre- 
quently seen, would soon become tiresome. 
Background color sometimes all over a 
page and otherwise for panels the shape 
of an egg is suggestively yellow and here 
and there oval-shaped plates appear in 
yellow, indicating in the first place the 
egg and in the second the yolk. Layout is 
dramatic and you are to be congratulated 
on the excellence of the item. 

Hossy BULLETIN, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The general styling of your publication is 
interesting and shows that much thought 
has been given to its production. Quaint 
old types handled in the fashion of 1900 
and slightly earlier offer a wealth of in- 
formation to the person who will take the 
time to make comparison with typogra- 
phy of times gone before. Heading is in 
true 1875 style and nicely done with ap- 
propriate types. Mr. McKeown, the edi- 
tor, demonstrates he knows what he is 
doing when he revives these types. Lean- 
ing more to the practical side, we would 
like to see Mr. McKeown tackle a keep- 
sake book with his old-time types; to all 
appearances he has the background to 
produce a gem. 

JuNIor EXECUTIVES’ CLuB, Philadelphia. 
—Clever announcement of your annual 
outing should have brought out the mem- 
bers in droves. A desk calendar (7% by 
43, inches when standing) is adorned on 
the left side by a miniature golf bag 
affixed with transparent tape. The bag is 
three-inch cardboard tube, almost inch 
in diameter, wrapped in book cloth, dec- 
orated with plaid scotch tape, the handle 
made of synthetic material giving effect 
of leather. A note in the bag, on minia- 
ture letterhead of the club, gives detailed 
information on doings. Copy on calen- 
dar reads “It’s in the Bag for a Great 
Day!” and is in green on the white card 
stock, as is border of grass printed across 
the bottom. Actual calendar (3 by 1% 
inches) is pasted on lower right, with the 
big day, June 10, circled in red. 

G. R. Peacook & Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Your single-line type specimen 
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Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Prices and Terms to 


Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, 


--- TYPE FOUNDERS --- 


CARL 
139-141 Monroe St. i awe CHICAGO. 





aw An advertisement typical of trade journal solicitations ap- 
pearing just before the turn of the century is reproduced 
above. Taken from an early issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, it 
is replete with meaningless embellishments (seven different 
and distinct ornaments, by actual count). Seven different type 
styles add to the confusion. But styles change in advertising 
as in women’s hats. That which was in vogue half a century 
ago does not appeal to us today. And those who view today's 


efforts fifty years hence may be just as unimpressed. 
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SINGLE 
VERTICAL 


w No electric battery. No flame to go out. A 
metal igniter does the business. Made in 
single vertical, double vertical, horizontal 
styles. Anyone can run it! Every machine 
guaranteed. ‘ The Power Par Excellence.” 


HORIZONTAL 
Write for illustrated catalog, prices and terms to 


Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry 
139-141 Monroe St Type Goaunders Chicago, Illinois 








uw Today's designer gives the paper on which his advertisement is 


to be printed a chance to be ''part of the picture" by a generous 
and well-distributed use of white space. He gets action into his 
design by the subtle use of attention-arresting elements to catch 
the reader's eye and lead it through the ad. He organizes items 
of major importance into powerful display units, and subordinates 
lesser material. He selects type which harmonizes in character with 


the subject. And nowhere in his handiwork will you find a single 


element of design that is without significance. 










book is one of the most interesting and 
attractive we have seen. The cover design 
is particularly good. Background (bleed- 
ing off all around) is formed by repeating 
your interesting trade-mark as patterns 
are repeated in wall paper. This has been 
printed in gray. There is an open panel 
of unusual shape near upper left-hand 
corner in which lines of title appear in 
black. It is interesting to note that an 
actual business card—in black and yellow 
—is tipped slantwise near lower right- 
hand corner. It is also interesting to note 
that, except in the larger sizes, the com- 
plete upper and lower case alphabets are 
given in the single lines. This was made 
possible by the oblong 8%- by 5%-inch 
page. Presswork is up to the standard of 
layout and typography. 

STEWART-TAYLOR Company, of Duluth, 
Minnesota.—On the whole, the brochure 
for the hospital campaign has been well 
handled, the presswork—offset cover and 
letterpress text pages—being the best 
feature. Cover is striking, although the 
title at top, “Let There be Light,” should 
be larger. In reverse color over the blue 
and narrow yellow band at right side, 
letters in yellow being outlined, the line 
doesn’t stand out as clearly as it should. 
Contour of title page is not pleasing with 
narrow halftone on left, small block of 
type on right below, and the name and 
address lines at bottom centered. Pattern 
is not good and with widest of the three 
units at the bottom the page is rather 
overbalanced there. If main signature 
line was the width of the cut and the 
three set flush left in line with left side of 
halftone an interesting design (pattern) 
would result. There is no good reason 
why signature lines should be so large. 
Other pages are quite satisfactory in lay- 
out and typography. 

GLEN STEVENSON, Kansas City, Missouri. 
—wWhile no thing of beauty and a joy 
forever, your calendar will be interesting 
to customers and prospects, all printers, 
so should get a place on the wall of each. 
Mount is of heavy gray cover stock with 
pad of monthly calendars, same width— 
ten inches—stitched at bottom. Design 
simulates regulation desk calendar and 
memo pad, aslant on mount, this in green 
with your name, business, address, et 
cetera in black on front. It is in this re- 
spect that the piece is unusual, copy be- 
ing set in five or six very old so-called 
“horse and buggy” types by “The Horse 
and Buggy Print Shop,” of St. Francis- 
ville, Louisiana, possessor, perhaps, of the 
largest collection of the old time types in 
existence. Your letterhead is similarly 
interesting, even though not attractive. 
Such types are useful on occasions but 
comparison with the present day styles 
quickly demonstrates that improvement 
comparable with that of any line has 
been made in type design. 

J. HoracE MCFARLAND COMPANY, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania.—We cannot find new 
words of praise for your calendar. It con- 
tinues a beautiful manner of marking the 
passing of time from one spring to an- 
other. Plastic-bound in white, the 9%4- by 
1214-inch leaves carry realistic reproduc- 
tions of color photographs of flowers 
(plus one with a “bouquet” of vegetables) 
except for December, which is properly 
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turned over to a jovial Santa. We liked 
your comment: “It is quite a relief at 


19% ANNUAL PRINTING EDUCATION WEEK times to turn from the vexing problems 





of supply to the gardens that are the 











ial ig ” es pena Saree es laboratory of the horticultural printer. 

Jnder the auspices of National Graphic Arts Education Association, 719 1 j 

street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C., in cooperation with The Franklin Institute, The = — sci for pictures of new and 

International Benjamin Franklin Society, Inc, International Printing Ink Division ter p. ants, we see many lovely gar- 
ical Corporation, and Printing Industry of America, Incorporated. dens that inspire us to put these worth- 











while things truthfully before the pub- 
lic through the medium of paper, en- 





Hupp E. Otto, Past President, National Graphic Arts Education Association, says:- 
“The name and fame of Benjamin Franklin-- Printer, Philosopher, Philanthropist, Patriot -- 









take on added meaning in days like these. His uncanny wisdom, his unmatched patriotism, his gravings and printers’ ink—plus if we 

inventive genius applied to the common needs of humanity, his foresight in matters pertaining 2 Bs 5 e ss 2 

to the future welfare of our country offer the opportunity to meet the challenge of our day. may be a bit vain about it, our partic- 

Therefore the 1947 Printing Education Week, with the life and work of Benjamin Franklin as ular ‘know how.’ ” The exacting loveli- 
JANUA RY 13-17, 194 of the central theme deserves special recognition in all our schools and particularly where printing ness of your calendar should inspire all 








18 offered as a means of instruction.” 





Design, Composition and Presswork by Joe Cavalier and Julius Tamargo, Timken Vocational High School, Canton, Ohio lucky enough to receive it. 
THE COoLontaAL Press, of Attleboro, 


Massachusetts.—We agree with you 






















This announces that we have moved We have just been notified that first 
1 to a new building, planned especially 2 prize has been awarded our entry tor 
for us We expected much from these designing a business envelope. This 








we Ow 









few quarters, but they developed tar contest was conducted by Tne Intano 

beyond our expectations .. in appear Painter, world’s leading printing trade Ld 
ance, efficiency and comfort The new yournal. Ours was declared the winner 

address 1s 723 East Avams Steeet, in a field of 150 entries. Something, we 

Springfield, Minors Telephone 2.9616 believe, to really “craw” about 







And to cause the least possible 


inconvenience to our clients, 






we are closing our entire plant 







for one week ... from 





However, a small office staff 
will be maintained to attend to 


your general requirements. 
















«..We expect to return 
refreshed, and ready for 
unusual accomplishment 








T. LEWIS COMPANY, located at 72 First Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, 

Penna. have been producing Quality Printing for exacting customers for the past 
35 years. For an estimate on your next printing problem, Phone COurt 0794-95. 
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Simple, yet rather dramatic, this blotter indi- 
cates a growing vacation practi The original 
is in dull, light brown and a very deep green 











The original of the first blotter, by pupils of the Timken Vocational High School, Canton, Ohio, is in 
light and dark blue on blue-gray stock. Ben Wiley did the second, styling of which, he states, was 
influenced by typography of magazine from Norway. The band is lemon yellow, type black on white 
paper. The blotter from Pittsburgh printer is printed in medium red-brown and black on toned stock 







that your wee folder, approximately 2 
by 2% inches page size, is a novelty as a 
business card and the first impression, a 
line-cut printed a rose hue of the en- 
trance to your place of business, is a 

good one. Candor requires that we say 

top the two other printed pages—the center 
spread—are not at all in keeping. In the 

first place, the type and lettering are 
too small, even for the small page size. 
In the second place, the cursive letter- 
ing and italic type, and the Copperplate 
type, make a poor combination from the 
standpoint of shape harmony. Most 
serious error was introduction of third 
color—a dull yellow-orange—on the 
center spread in form of panels with 
display lines overprinting in red. The 
RUNKLE - THOMPSON « KOVATS « INC woursuaue 7H © 520 NORTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10+ ILLINOIS Appin —— —_ — 
front pages with lettered and type lines 
overprinted in black, and you’d have 
saved time and money. We note same 
colors are used in your letterhead with 
























ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 








Top and bottom of characterful letterhead from a leading Chicago quality printer. Original is in 
red-brown and black on white. Cartoon characters, one for each member of firm, add a human touch 
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a very interesting and effective design 
—which helps to save the situation— 
but still, the rose, dull yellow, and black 
combination makes what might be a 
good letterhead an inferior one. If on 
the letterhead a rather delicate green 
had been used instead of the yellow 
you’d have something. Print the next 
lot that way and then write us whether 
or not you consider what you pay to 
receive THE INLAND PRINTER represents 
a good investment. 

Joun G. HENDERSON, Chicago, Illinois. 
—The specimens you submit done by 
students of the printing department of 
the Washburne Trade School, of which 
you are head, are for the most part very 
good. More items are excellent than are 
inferior. Space doesn’t permit of a thor- 
ough analysis of the many items so with 
the idea of making some constructive 
suggestions we'll pass the virtues of the 
better ones and note the flaws in the 
relatively inferior items. On the cover 
of the “Ella Flagg Young Club” year 
book, the color is too dark and the lines 
of delicate type printed over the solid 
panel do not show up clearly. Contrast 
is necessary between type and the back- 
ground if the type is to stand out as it 
should to be read easily. Extra con- 
densed type should not be combined 
with type of regular shape as in title of 
May 16 “Annual Conference Dinner” 
program. Incidentally the condensed, 
used for the three main title lines, is 
not at all attractive. In fact, from the 
standpoint of bad appearance it is in 
the class of Broadway (remember it?) 
which enjoyed quite a vogue for a short 
period years ago and is now seldom, if 
ever, seen. In fact, while Broadway, in 
our opinion, was the ugliest type de- 
signed in America up to its time, the 
face had a quality along the line of 
character which cannot be credited to 
the extra condensed style used for the 
three main lines of the title page of this 
item. The orange is too weak a color for 
the two main lines on the title page of 
the folder “Silk and Wool Dress Indus- 
try.” To stand out type must be much 
stronger in tone than paper or printed 
background. There is very little differ- 
ence in tone between the orange in 
which the two lines are printed and the 
white paper. Indeed, much smaller lines 
on the page printed in the stronger 
color stand out much better. It can be 
said that color in itself adds emphasis 
but not when the color is as faint as 
this yellow-orange. Among the better 
items are booklet program “8th Annual 
Christmas Party of Guilford Waters 
Club,” cover of program of “Illinois Vo- 
cational Association,” and title page of 
folder program of January, 1947, gradu- 
ation exercises of the Schubert Public 
School. These really sparkle. Presswork 
on all items is excellent. 


CRAFTSMAN PAYS A FITTING TRIBUTE TO FREDERIC W. GOUDY 

As a memorial to the late dean of American type designers—Frederic W. Goudy— 
Albert Schiller, New York typographer, prepared the tribute which appears below. The 
main display type is Goudy's Text letter; body composition is in Goudy’s famous Kennerley. 
the letterpress impression is in a reddish brown on a beautiful gray, antique finish stock. 
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IT IS with the tender and sor- 
rowful homage one accords a 
father that I begin this task. 
Fora well-beloved, gentle giant 
of our culture has passed from 
the living scene, a Gibraltar 
rock of the world’s graphic art 
been shattered beneath the re- 
lentless hammer of time. But 
metaphor is weak before the 
simple yet astounding truths 
of his life, before his humanity 
and genius. Did he accomplish 
so much? In brief, he gave to 
the printed word—to the forms 
of letters—an inimitable stamp 
of personality so unique that 
posterity will one day evaluate 
it as the “American face” of 
typography. He gave to all his 
types a new look, a new aspect 
that in tum brought America 
at a bound to a fruitful print 
ing maturity. Like the thinking 
of all prophets, his types were 











Frederic W - Goudy: A-emorial- 
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generally ignored (except by 
a small though world-spread 
coterie of his good friends) in 
preference to clever moderniza- 
tions of letters from the Old 
World, so that “the German 
face” (among type faces) swept 
across our hemisphere and el- 
bowed his designs rudely and 
brashly aside. This must have 
puzzled him, but it did not 
shake the spirit that knew only 
its own true destiny, and could 
work only in sts own perfect 
way. Forhe knew his fame was 


two was signalized by the press 
of the world in tribute after 
tribute, both in editorial and 
news columns. And small won- 
der, for as artist and human 
being he was of the mold and 
stature of a Walt Whitman, 
a Mark Twain, a John Audw- 
bon. For like them, he was an 
authentic American phenom- 
enon without a peer in his par- 
ticular art. Like them, by his 
achievements, he held high our 
standard before the world. He 
gave of himself and his art uth 





secure. And one of the happiest 
things about his life was that 
his devotees saw to it that the 
laurel was delivered to him, 
even though his commercial 


career was rough with the hills 
and hollows of chance. Surely 
it is a sign, concrete and large, 
of his special merit and distinc: 
tion, that his passing at exghty- 





bounded g ity, asking 
little in return. He was.a shade 
tree beside a marvelous spring, 
standing easy and friendly on 
the bleak, arid pluin of the dull 
work-a-day world; and wecame 
and drank at his feet and were 
refreshed with a great refresh- 
ment. Ah, truly, wehaveknown 





Expanded shghtly from the origmal text as appeared in Pristine News of May 12, 1947. Composed, printed, and sssued 
by Advertising Agencies’ Service Company, Inc., New York, P.J.Peanust. Presdens. Copyright 1947, by Albert Schiller, 





WILL BE AWARDED 
EVERY MONTH FOR 
THE OUTSTANDING 
SPECIMEN SENT IN! 


Send in Your Specimens for Review! 


which you will receive. And . . 
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Take advantage of the opportunity to have your printed pieces reviewed in the “Specimen 
Review” columns. Profit by the constructive criticism and helpful suggestions for improvement 
. if yours happens to be the month’s outstanding specimen 
submitted . . . you'll be $5 ahead. So gather up a few of your best recent efforts and mail 
them today to the “Specimen Review” department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Adopted, January 23, 1836. 


JESSE BERLIN, 
Pr. LOUDERBACK, 
JOHN FOLIART, 


GEORGE PARKIN, 
WILLIAM ORR, 
GEORGE LESLIE, 


‘ DAVID GRANT, 
JOHN BARR, Jr. 





BENJAMIN WRIGHT, 
ARTHUR A. ANDERSON, 
WILLIAM H. SUTTON, 
GEORGE MARTHENS, 
WILLIAM S. HAVEN, 


JOHN W. CUNNINGHAM, 


The following resolutions were offered and adopted, on tie 16th January, 1836. 
Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to have one hundred copies of the above list of prices printed, and a 
copy given toyeach Master Printer, and that the names of all regular Journeymen in the city be affixed thereto. 
Resolved, That all Journeymen Printers in the city pledge themselves to work according to the list. of prices adopted ; 
and those who do not will be considered, by the craft, as RATS. 
5 Resolved, That the meeting appoint a Standing Committee of five, with power to call meetings, 
- Or Messrs. Jesse Berlin, John Knox, Benj. Wright, John I’. Jeunings, axd Gco. Marthens were appointed said committee. 
Resolved, That we will ADHERE to the bill of prices adopted at the last meeting, held on Saturday, the 16th inst. 


C. W. ELTON, 
PORTER SAWYER, 
JOHN KNOX, 

JAMES £. SHERIDAN, 
JAMES M’CURDY, 
JOHN F. JENNINGS, 
WILLIAM PORTER, 
JAMES MOORHEAD, 
GEORGE R. BELJJCAN, 
A. F. MARTHENS, 
THOMAS PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH GRANT, 
JOSHUA WILSON, 
WILLIAM B. STEWART. 


&c.; whereupon 
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—Reprinted from Edwin H. Stuart’s “Typo Graphic’’ Magazine 
Plate courtesy of Johnny Feigel, President Pandoucali romaratitedd Union No 7 
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Study Labor Relations, Supply Situation 
And Business Outlook at LNA Convention 


@ LABOR-MANAGEMENT relations, the 
business outlook, and the equipment 
and paper supply situation were the 
chief topics considered at the forty- 
second annual convention of the 
Lithographers National Association, 
which was held June 3 to 6 at Sara- 
nac Inn, New York. 

Most of the discussions on labor 
centered around the legislations 
embodied in the Taft-Hartley bill 
which, recently passed by Congress 
over President Truman’s veto, will 
bring about drastic changes in the 
present National Labor Relations 
Act. Two speakers, Cecil B. Dickson, 
of the Gannett Newspapers’ Wash- 
ington Press Bureau, and Matthew 
H. O’Brien, general counsel of the 
LNA, dwelt at some length on the 
provisions of this bill. 


Reviews Labor Bill 


In reviewing provisions of the bill, 
which he predicted would pass, Mr. 
Dickson pointed out that Congress 
for the first time has included a 
set of “unfair labor practices” for 
unions, whereas previously “unfair 
practices” applied only to employ- 
ers. Among the unfair practices set 
forth in the bill are the following: 
Unions may not conduct jurisdic- 
tional strikes or secondary boycotts 
in support of inter-union disputes; 
they must not refuse to bargain in 
good faith; they must not restrain 
or coerce employes in the exercise 
of their bargaining rights; and must 
not coerce an employer in the choice 
of his bargaining representatives. 

Furthermore, continued Mr. Dix- 
on, “professional” employes may 
elect to have “craft” unions of their 
own; supervisory employes may not 
join rank and file unions; and the 
definition of supervisors is made to 
include all true management repre- 
sentatives. The closed shop is for- 
bidden, but employes may vote to 
have a union shop, in which non- 
union workers may be given em- 
ployment but would be required to 
join the union in thirty days. 

Mr. Dickson mentioned that some 
of the “tougher” provisions of the 
original bill had been knocked out 
of the final compromise bill passed 
by both houses. These included bans 
against industry-wide bargaining, 
private injunctions, triple damages, 
employer contributions to welfare 





funds, and placing the unions under 
anti-trust laws. 

Much more significant than the 
immediate reforms of the bill are 
its long-range provisions, remarked 
Mr. Dickson. These are: (1) A new 
Federal mediation service removed 
from the Department of Labor; (2) 
an “emergency action” procedure, 





New head of LNA, George W. Hall is president 
of Western Lithographing Company, Los Angeles 


whereby the Attorney General can 
intervene and halt a nation-wide 
basic industry strike for an eighty- 
day period, while all issues in dis- 
pute are reported impartially to the 
public; and (3) a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee to study all phases 
of industrial relations and existing 
labor legislation, looking toward 
further reforms. 

The new labor legislation, by re- 
moving some of the basic inequities 
of the present law, will serve as an 
aid in solving labor probelms, but 
will not in itself be a solution of 
them, said Mr. O’Brien, who spoke 
at the final open session of the con- 
vention. All the basic problems will 
remain, he said. 

The most important part of the 
bill, as far as lithographers are con- 
cerned, is probably the definition of 
unfair labor practices as they apply 
to unions, said Mr. O’Brien. The 


banning of jurisdictional disputes 
may give the lithographic industry 
more security by preventing diffi- 
culties similar to those in the Ad 
Press and Foote & Davies cases, and 
the ban on secondary boycotts may 
be helpful in struck work situations. 


Human Relations Important 


Free speech allowed to employers 
under the new bill will offer a field 
for more constructive work in labor- 
management relations, stated Mr. 
O’Brien. Collective bargaining is not 
the only labor problem that lithog- 
raphers have, he pointed out. There 
is also the day-to-day problem of 
human relations. Labor is not an 
“entity,” but consists of individuals, 
each with his own hopes, ambitions, 
prejudices, and the potentialities for 
loyalty. Under the Wagner Act all 
the channels of communication with 
them were blocked, but the free 
speech provisions of the new bill 
would permit these channels to be 
reopened, offering an opportunity to 
reestablish proper relations with 
employes. It should be a two-way 
channel, with suggestions and criti- 
cisms invited as well as given. The 
goal of good labor-management re- 
lations should be to avert issues as 
well as meet them. 

The importance of human rela- 
tions in labor relations was stressed 
by another speaker, Dr. James Lee 
Ellenwood, noted lecturer and hu- 
manist, whose witty and inspira- 
tional talk opened the convention 
on Tuesday morning. As long as 
people are people, there will always 
be arguments—strife is more nor- 
mal than harmony, he said. People 
are inclined to confuse issues, to 
lose sight of them in a clash of per- 
sonalities. Industry needs to learn 
to apply the same patience, objec- 
tivity, and unemotional analysis to 
its labor problems as it did to the 
seemingly unsurmountable techno- 
logical problems of war production. 

Dr. Ellenwood made an interest- 
ing comment about the problem of 
modern industrial relations when 
he observed that the pattern for 
American democracy was set in New 
England when only one person out 
of ten worked for somebody else, 
in contrast to the present, when 
nine out of ten persons work for an 
employer. 
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The current union demands that 
health and welfare funds, whose 
administration and control have 
traditionally been the province of 
management, be incorporated in 
allcollective bargaining agreements 
were discussed by E. H. vanDelden, 
industrial relations director, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. Mr. 
vanDelden said it would be better 
if employe benefit plans were kept 
outside the field of collective bar- 
gaining, but because there now is a 
trend and pressure in the direction 
of including them, the lithographers 
will have to select their policy. 


Health and Welfare Funds 


Mr. vanDelden said he believed 
that union Officials, in seeking to 
control welfare funds, were more in- 
terested in the power it gave them 
over members of the union than in 
any benefits that might accrue to 
the members. He pointed out the 
danger that such funds might be 
used for non-benefit purposes, and 
that because unions are political 
rather than business organizations, 
the safety of the funds would be in 
jeopardy. 

Several approaches or “degrees of 
concession” that the lithographers 
might make toward the problem 
were suggested by Mr. vanDelden, 
as follows: (1) Refuse to discuss the 
subject; (2) discuss it, but make no 
concessions; (3) form a joint com- 
mittee to study the problem; (4) 
concede to some of the demands; 
(5) present an integrated proposal; 
and (6) grant all of the demands. 

Refusing to discuss the subject 
would make it difficult to maintain 
good labor relations, said Mr. van- 
Delden. The unions now believe that 
welfare is a proper subject for col- 
lective bargaining, especially since 
the Government grant to the United 
Mine Workers. 

To discuss the subject but make 
no concessions is a justifiable and 
tenable position, said the speaker, 
in which reasons against such a 
union-controlled plan for a particu- 
lar company or industry could be 
presented. A joint study has its 
dangers, because such implies an 
agreement, and would be embar- 
rassing if none were reached. The 
employer might be accused of stall- 
ing. It has the advantage, however, 
of promoting closer relations with 
union officials, with a better chance 
of clearing up some of the difficul- 
ties. Granting some of the union 
demands might be a practical com- 
promise. To grant them all would 
probably lead to further demands. 

Mr. vanDelden favored an inte- 
grated proposal in which manage- 
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ment holds onto the _ initiative, 
and chooses the insurance company 
which will handle the funds. As a 
general guide in adopting any bene- 
fit plan, Mr. vanDelden cautioned 
the lithographers not to give away 
authority while at the same time 
retaining responsibility, and em- 
phasized that welfare of both em- 
ployes and the business should be 
the criterion for judging the merits 
of any plan. 

The days of sales without effort 
are over, and so management must 
become sales-minded again, said 
Philip Salisbury, executive editor of 
Sales Management. Because litho- 
graphic companies are not large 
enough to have a sales manager in 
the sense that a large industrial 
concern has, with all of the sales 
training aids available to him, the 
lithographer should employ sales- 
men who can “sales manage” their 
own territories. Selling on a quota 
basis is only a part of the duties of 
such a salesman. He should also 
keep the company posted on com- 
petition, keep abreast of trends in 
the industry, and in general do a 
good marketing job. 

Men should be employed who, 
through aptitude tests, show latent 
abilities for sales managing their 
territories, and their compensation 
should be based partly on success- 
ful performance of all these extra 
duties, and not solely on volume. 
They should be informed that mar- 
keting is a part of their job, and 
should be told the full story of the 
company’s program. 

Now fully converted to peacetime 
production, the printing equipment 
industry is making rapid strides in 
filling the backlog of orders which 
had accumulated during the period 
when the industry was completely 
engaged in war production, said 
George S. Dively, vice-president of 
the Harris-Seybold Company. 


Equipment Volume Doubled 


Reporting on a survey he made of 
the ten largest equipment manufac- 
turers, who produce approximately 
50 per cent of the machinery sup- 
plied to the graphic arts industry, 
Mr. Dively said that in the year be- 
ginning July 1 these ten companies 
would ship nearly double the physi- 
cal volume of machinery that they 
did in prewar years. The dollar vol- 
ume of these shipments will amount 
to $110,000,000, more than three 
times the annual average of $35,- 
000,000 for the prewar years of 
1936 to 1939. The estimate of double 
the prewar physical volume was ob- 
tained by adjusting for the price 
increases since then. 








During the second quarter of 1947 
these ten companies shipped one 
and one-third times as much equip- 
ment as was normally shipped be- 
fore the war, with a dollar volume 
of $25,000,000 or at an annual rate 
of $100,000,000. During the twenty- 
month reconversion period from V-J 
Day to April, 1947, shipments were 
at about the same rate as prewar. 
The dollar volume for the twenty- 
month period was $84,000,000 or at 
an annual rate of $50,000,000. 


High Prices to Remain 


Although the industry is now in 
volume production, there is no pros- 
pect of an early drop in prices, Mr. 
Dively said in answer to a ques- 
tion from the floor. Material prices 
are up about 60 per cent on the 
average, and as much as 95 per cent 
for the largest single item used, cast 
iron. Electrical equipment went up 
another 10 per cent in May, and the 
present pattern of the 15-cent wage 
increases in major industries will 
affect printing equipment manufac- 
turing costs two or three months 
from now. 

Equipment prices are now 60 to 
65 per cent above prewar, said Mr. 
Dively. History shows that our basic 
national economy usually settles at 
a level 45 to 60 per cent above that 
which prevailed before a war, indi- 
cating that equipment prices won’t 
drop much for a long time and it 
is probable that they will never 
return to prewar levels. 

Commenting upon the equipment 
industry’s profit margins, he stated 
that the average net before taxes 
had been about 4.5 per cent of sales 
in the prewar years of 1936 to 1939, 
compared with an average of 22 per 
cent for twenty typical machine tool 
and various metal working machin- 
ery companies. 

“Bither the price structure for 
graphic arts machinery was too low 
or perhaps management was other- 
wise at fault,” said Mr. Dively. “At 
any rate, the result was that the 
industry was short of working capi- 
tal. This was reflected in several 
receiverships at various times. And, 
I think it can be said that adequate 
profit margins should, and probably 
would, result in more rapid techno- 
logical progress. .. . You will receive 
the best equipment to produce your 
product at the lowest unit cost when 
the machinery and equipment man- 
ufacturers make money enough to 
attract outside capital when needed, 

to do much more technical develop- 
ment work in line with your specific 
requirements, and particularly to 
carry them through the inevitable 
depression periods which have so 
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devastating an effect upon all of 
the heavy equipment industries.” 

In the first four months of this 
year the paper industry produced 
7,000,000 tons of paper and paper- 
board, which is at the rate of 21,000, 
000 tons or 55 per cent above 1939 
production, said M. C. Dobrow, the 
executive secretary of the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association. 
Gains in production also have been 
made in printing grades, as well as 
across the board for all types of 
paper and paperboard, said Mr. Do- 
brow. Production gains for the first 
four months of this year, compared 
with the same period a year ago, 
were as follows: writing paper, 14 
per cent; book paper, 13 per cent; 
groundwood printing paper, 10 per 
cent; newsprint, 9 per cent. The 
normal increase in these grades is 
generally not more than from 2 to 
4 per cent, he stated. 


New Officers Named 


The paper industry is pretty well ~ 


booked up for the third quarter of 
this year, said Mr. Dobrow, but the 
fourth quarter remains somewhat 
of a question mark. There are 
straws in the wind of a negative 
character, such as an easing of de- 
mand for rag content paper, and a 
drop in volume of greeting cards 
and case-bound books. Pipelines of 
paper supply are being filled and a 
reasonable balance between supply 
and demand will come in the not 
too distant future. 

George W. Hall, president of the 
Western Lithographing Company, 
Los Angeles, was elected president 
of the LNA at the final session of 
the convention. He succeeds George 
E. Loder, president of the National 
Process Company, New York City, 
who headed the association for two 
years. Randolph T. Ode, president 
of the Providence Lithograph Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island, was 
elected vice-president. George C. 
Kindred, president of Kindred, Mc- 
Lean & Company, New York City, 
was reelected as treasurer. Maurice 
Saunders continues as chairman of 
the board, W. Floyd Maxwell as the 
executive director, and Edward D. 
Morris as secretary. 

The new directors elected were: 
James H. Dunham, Jr., Eureka Spe- 
cialty Printing Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; Joseph P. Thomas, 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati; Karl Price, the 
Todd Company, of Rochester, New 
York; and Arthur R. Hitchings, of 
Forbes Lithograph Company, Bos- 
ton. William H. Merten, Strobridge 
Lithographing Company, of Cincin- 
nati, and Milton P. Thwaite, Denni- 


son & Sons, New York City, both 
past presidents of the LNA, were 
elected honorary directors. 

Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion held its regular annual meet- 
ing on June 3, when reports of the 
president, executive director, and 
research and educational chairmen 
were presented. Charles W. Frazier, 
president of LTF, and Wade E. Gris- 
wold, executive director, in their an- 
nual reports both appealed to mem- 
bers to help get additional annual 
and sustaining members among the 
lithographers and suppliers, so that 
the foundation can plan and budget 
adequately for its future activities 
in research and education. 

During the past few months the 
foundation’s research activity has 
been directed toward solving the in- 
dustry’s most serious and important 
problem—the control of tone pro- 
duction. The individual projects de- 
signed to contribute to this solution 
include improved desensitization of 
lithographic plates, measuring the 
light sensitivity of bichromatic col- 
loids, standardization of graining 
procedure, and tone control in half- 
tone reproductions. 

Since January the research per- 
sonnel has been increased by one 
technical man, one laboratory tech- 
nician, six lithographic assistants, 
and one secretary, which brings the 
total to fifteen. There are openings 
for two technical men in the labor- 
atory, but qualified applicants have 
not yet been found. 

The educational department has 
so far produced thirteen craft texts, 
six junior executive texts, twenty- 
six shop manuals, and eighteen 
course-teaching kits. Most of this 
literature is for beginners in the 
crafts, and is being used in litho- 
graphic schools and by lithogra- 
phers for their in-plant training 
programs. 


Knopf Heads Foundation 


Experiments have been conducted 
in audio-visual methods of teach- 
ing, with good results. In nearly a 
dozen demonstrations it has proved 
to be a method readily adaptable 
to lithographic needs. 

Leonard H. Knopf of the Meyer- 
cord Company, Chicago, was elected 
president of the LTF, succeeding 
Charles W. Frazier, the Brett Litho- 
graphing Company, New York City, 
who was elected treasurer. George 
E. Loder, National Process Com- 
pany, New York City, is vice-presi- 
dent, and William H. Walters, U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, is secretary. 
Mr. Griswold continues as executive 
director. 





NO. 39 IN A SERIES OF 
TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 





Art Metealfe 


Up 1n Montreal, Canada, when printers 
talk of topflight craftsmen they always 
include Art Metcalfe of Metcalfe Robin- 
son Printing Service Limited. Since the 
organization of the Montreal Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen in 1929, Art 
has been a “spark plug” in Craftsmen 
affairs. 

Beginning in the printing trade as com- 
posing room apprentice in Manchester, 
England, in 1903, he progressed through 
positions as display typesetter, linotype 
operator, foreman, and plant superin- 
tendent, to employer. 

As master printer with an intense pride 
in his craft, one of his chief activities is 
technical education for newcomers to the 
printing industry. He has written articles 
and delivered lectures on typography, 
modern production methods in letter- 
press printing, and pre-makeready. 

Aside from having served as president 
of the Montreal Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Art is a past president of the 
Employing Printers Association of Mon- 
treal, past master of the Masonic Order, 
and is at present chairman of the Ap- 
prenticeship Commission of the Graphic 
Arts in Montreal. 

The Metcalfe family seems to be par- 
tial to the printing industry; Art’s three 
brothers are also printers, as was the gen- 
eration before them. 
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BY 


Forrest Rundell 


@ THIS PARTICULAR column may seem 
to be as much for buyers as for 
salesmen. It is. It also represents 
something for salesmen to talk over 
with their buyer friends in the in- 
terest of better relations between 
customer and shop. 

To begin with, the writer wishes 
to say that he has met many a 
buyer who is handling his job ex- 
tremely well. If he had not, a lot of 
the information which appears in 
this article would be missing. But, 
because some buyers do not know 
their stuff so well, misunderstand- 
ings arise which could be avoided 
were the buyer and the shop able 
to work as a team. 


Pressure is Terrific 


Perhaps if the salesman and the 
buyer were to think of each other 
as two rollers in a calender stack at 
a paper mill their relation to the 
total job might be clearer, especially 
to the salesman. As you may know, 
a calender stack for finishing coated 
paper is composed of an odd num- 
ber of rollers, which operate under 
heavy pressure. As the paper starts 
down from the top it passes between 
each two rollers until it reaches the 
bottom. The working pressure is 
something like a thousand pounds 
per inch length of each roller. But 
note this: As the pressure is put on, 
each roller is in the middle between 
two others and under terrific pres- 
sure from the one above. 

This is almost exactly the position 
of buyer and salesman in getting 
out a printing job. The boss at the 
top of the buyer’s company decides 
that his sales are not going too well 
in a certain field. Therefore he puts 
the pressure on his sales promotion 
department to get out an effective 
sales piece. The sales promotion 
manager in turn puts the pressure 
on his creative department to “de- 
sign something that will knock ’em 
dead.” Automatically this puts the 
sales promotion manager in the 
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middle between the big boss and 
the creative department, and under 
heavy pressure. 

The creative department does its 
work and the pressure is shifted to 
the production department. This is 
where the buyer and the salesman 
meet. The buyer gives the salesman 
the order, thus putting himself be- 
tween the salesman and the sales 
promotion manager. Now the sales- 
man is “it,” under pressure between 
the buyer and the shop. And like 
the bottom roll of the calender 
stack the salesman puts the pres- 
sure on the shop, where it remains 
until the job is finished. The pres- 
sure has been put on at the top and 
is kept on every one in order until 
the job is finally delivered. 

In the paper mill the calender 
stack runs smoothly in spite of the 
terrific pressure. It is true that 
there are occasional little accidents 
which spoil small amounts of paper, 
but production as a whole is fast 
and dependable. And there is no 
good reason why printing cannot be 
bought and produced smoothly even 
if some of it must be turned out 
under pressure. 

Let’s see what a buyer can do to 
smooth out his relations with his 
printers to a point where he can get 
the quick service he needs. First: He 
needs to study all the plants with 
which he does business. He needs 
to know their composition and their 
binding facilities and the sort of 
jobs that fit their press equipment. 
He needs to know enough about 
their whole set-up to be able to 
place his orders with the plants best 
equipped to handle them. Also, if he 
frequently needs exceptionally fast 
service, he needs to know whether 
their business is largely long run 
work or whether he can get onto the 
presses on short notice. 


Smoothing the Path 


There are two angles to this situ- 
ation. If a shop’s work is of the long 
run type the shop will suffer a loss 
every time it takes a job off to make 
room for special work. This extra 
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1 Message ts Our Customers... 


Any ation operating for three or four months, es 
connot produce at top efficiency. Work is apt to be delayed and a 4 
high stondord of service is hard to maintain. tw 
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chance to enjoy the vacation they so justly deserve. 
This plan, we feel, will in the long run benefit all concerned. Our 
delayed because of a shortage of man- 
power; ond our employees will better enjoy o well earned vacation. 
So—M. P. Basso will be closed, June 28th to July 14th. 






cost may not have been put in the 
estimate. If it has not, where is the 
printer to get this back? Will the 
buyer allow him to bill it? Or can 
he recover the extra costs by aver- 
aging them in with all the work he 
does for the buyer? 

The other angle is that if the shop 
does a general business with shorter 
runs it may be jammed up with a 
long string of previous promises it 
is bound to keep. In this case the 
only way to rush the buyer’s job 
through is to farm out some of the 
jobs which have priority. This, too, 
is expensive. If the buyer and the 
management can find some way of 
handling these extra cost items it 
will do much to smooth the path of 
their relations. 


Off on the Wrong Foot 


It might be added that if business 
is really dropping off as much as it 
seems to be at the moment, deliv- 
ery problems will be much less acute 


‘than they have been. 


One reason so many inexperi- 
enced buyers have trouble with the 
delivery dates is that they fail to 
realize it is unsafe for a printer to 
schedule a job until it is ready to 
run. A printer must have the paper 
and every other essential ready to 
go, plus an “okay to run” before he 
can start. If anything is missing he 
may find himself with a job almost 
made ready and with nothing but a 
broken promise where he needs a 
plate. And a schedule that has to be 
changed every day soon becomes a 
shambles. 

Inaccurate specifications on re- 
quests for bids also cause trouble. 
The successful bidder finds he has 
on his hands a job much more com- 
plicated than he had figured. This 
gets things off on the wrong foot 
because the printer suddenly finds 
himself up against the problem of 
furnishing much more work than 
he had planned. This hits him both 
in the pocketbook and the schedul- 
ing department. 

Even if he has allowed extra for 
unexpected items including some 


A practice gaining considerable 
favor in business and industry is 
that of suspending operations and 
closing a plant or place of business 
for a definite period during the 
summer to enable employes to en- 
joy a vacation. This New York firm 
has handled the matter nicely. 
Card originally printed in green. 
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overtime, he suddenly finds himself 
in an uncomfortable position. He is 
being asked for extra work at no 
increase in the price and it grates 
on his sensibilities. The buyer who 
wants to keep everything running 
smoothly will do his best to see that 
his specifications are thoroughly 
understood from the beginning at 
the time bids are requested. 

Another problem, second only to 
the delivery date as a _ trouble- 
maker, is that of quality. The buyer 
has a right to demand workman- 
ship equal to that which he requires 
on his other jobs. Before the buyer 
gives the first job to a new printer 
he will be much safer to: 

1. Satisfy himself that the shop 
with which he is dealing is in the 
habit of turning out the quality of 
work which he requires. 

2. Furnish the printer with a 
number of samples of acceptable 
jobs previously done for him. 

3. Devote extra time to explain- 
ing to the salesman just what he is 
trying to accomplish and, if he can, 
give him some ideas about how to 
handle any difficult problems that 
may be involved. 


Buyers are Pretty Decent 


But the most important thing a 
buyer can do to get the best in 
quality and service out of a printing 
shop is to acquire the reputation 
with the shop men of being a “Good 
Joe.” To get back to our paper mill 
calender illustration, the shop has 
been put under the same pressure 
as the buyer. 

Shop men, however, are more sen- 
sitive to pressure than either sales- 
men or buyers. It bothers them if 


, someone looks over their shoulders 


while they are trying to do their 
best work. They usually go through 
a lot of extra motions when they 
try to turn out something a little 
better than normal. Furthermore, 
when under pressure they are much 
more likely to make mistakes which 
force them to go back over some of 
their work. It is part of a foreman’s 
job to keep an atmosphere of con- 
tentment among his workers. A 
“tough” buyer or a “bellower” can 
temporarily undo his best efforts by 
putting the shop under pressure. 

Of course it is really the sales- 
man’s job to keep the buyer from 
disturbing the operating efficiency 
of the shop. A tough buyer, however, 
can make his presence felt in spite 
of a salesman’s best efforts. 

On the other hand, we have the 
really clever buyer who realizes that 
the better his suppliers like him, the 
better the service he will get from 
them. Everyone, from a messenger 


AUTO TIRE PUMP CONVERTED TO AIR 
COMPRESSOR FOR PRESS SPRAY GUN 
By Robert J. Cropley 


On the vertical an extension, 12 
inches long, made of 1-inch by %- 
inch strap iron, is attached to the 


Foot-type automobile tire pumps 
were installed on a Miehle vertical 
and a 12 by 18 Kluge unit at the 
Klovee Printing Company, Seattle, 
Washington, in 1938, and are still 
giving satisfactory air pressure to 
operate the conventional non-offset 
spray gun head. 


RIGHT: On Kluge press, cylinder bracket is 
mounted on bed leg (gear side) with piston rod 
attached to main frame under fly wheel shaft 


BELOW: On vertical press, 12-inch extension is 
attached to arm which operates delivery mech- 
anism. Two other pieces form outboard bearing 


al 
«! 
a 


The cylinder and piston are the 
only parts of the pump used. A 
bracket is put on the cylinder end 
of the pump to adapt it to the press. 
On the Kluge the cylinder bracket 
is fastened to the bed leg, on the 
gear side of the press, with the pis- 
ton rod attached to the main frame 
under the fly wheel shaft. 


up, appreciates a kind word and will 
reciprocate by taking an interest in 
the buyer’s troubles. The sympa- 
thetic buyer has a pleasant word for 
everyone he calls on the phone. 
Even when criticism is necessary 
he sugar-coats the pill until it is 
palatable. 

This does not mean that a buyer 
will accept anything less than he 
ordered in quality or prompt deliv- 
ery date. It simply means that he is 
one of those shrewd individuals who 
finds that he can get more done by 













arm which operates the delivery 
mechanism. Two pieces of similar 
iron are drilled and fastened to 
form an outboard bearing. (See the 
illustrations.) 

For the small plant without a 
compressor and in need of spray 
equipment on its presses this low 
cost method will save many dollars. 


being so darn nice that everyone 
he meets in a business way will 
want to be of help to him. 

This is a good subject for a sales- 
man to discuss with his buyers. And 
by the same token it will help the 
salesman handle difficult situations 
if he sells the shop men on the idea 
that the only reason a buyer must 
push them hard is that his boss is 
pushing him. Most buyers are pretty 
decent fellows, as you will find once 
you have burrowed through their 
protective shell. 
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Good Form in Business Correspondence 
One Way to Build Your Firm’s Prestige 


® Tuis is not an attempt to instruct 
skilled secretaries in the art of let- 
ter writing. Rather it is a sincere 
effort to help the small printer, who 
may be without the help of skilled 
letter-writing personnel, to achieve 
good form in his correspondence. 
The good appearance of a business 
letter can do much to build up pres- 
tige for a small firm. 

Most firms have their own printed 
letterheads; for a printer (no mat- 
ter on how small a scale he may op- 
erate) it is vitally important that 
he have his own printed heading. 
Included should be the firm name, 
business, street address, city, and 
state. To complete the “heading” 
element (see the specimen letter at 
the right) all that is necessary is to 
fill in the month, day, and year. 
Spell out the month; use figures for 
the day and year. 

The introductory address com- 
prises the name of the individual 
being addressed, his business con- 
nection if any, street address, city, 
and state. 

For the salutation, several forms 
are acceptable. If the person to 
whom you are writing is a close 
friend, you may address him as Dear 
Frank. Otherwise the form Dear Mr. 
Smith or Dear Sir is proper. If a 
lady is being addressed, use the 
form Dear Miss Smith or Dear Mrs. 
Smith. 

In the typical letter illustrated 
here, all lines (including the start 
of each paragraph) are flush left. 
An extra space is placed between 
paragraphs. If you prefer to indent 
the start of paragraphs, no extra 
space is necessary between para- 
graphs. Single spacing the body 
matter makes a neater-appearing 
business letter. 

For the complimentary close, as 
in the case of the salutation, several 
forms are in good taste. Closing a 
letter to a good friend might make 
use of the form Cordially yours or 
Sincerely yours. Less informal would 
be Very truly yours or Yours very 
truly. More formal still would be Re- 
spectfully yours. 

For the signature (over which you 
will actually sign your name) sim- 
ply type your name and your title. 
If your business connection appears 
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By Glenn J. Church 


in the printed letter heading, it is 
not necessary to repeat this infor- 
mation under your signature. 

In the lower left-hand corner of 
the sheet should appear your initials 
and those of the person who types 
your letter. If your correspondence 


the complimentary close and the 
signature, which space should be 
increased to accommodate signa- 
tures that are large or rambling. 
Leave generous margins of white 
space at the sides as well as the 
top and bottom of the typewritten 
letter. If the letter is too long to fit 








Mr. Frank Smith 
5678 Principal A 
Histown, Stat 


Dear Mr. Smitnh: 


prices: 


is $45.00. 
for imprinting in two colors. 
f.o.b. our plant. 


appreciate. 


to call on us at any time. 


JJ/ag 





Thank you for your letter of June 23 requesting prices on 
the imprinting of art calendars. 
the best equipped shop in this part of the country for 
handling this particular type of work, and as a result 
are in a position to quote you the following attractive 


type in one color, $25.00. The 
Each additional th 
the rate of $3.00 per thousand. 


At the present time we are able te make 
delivery within 48 hours after receipt of the calendars 
in our plant. This is a service which we are sure you will 


If there is any further information you desire, feel fr 
We shall be looking fi 


to the opportunity to serve you. 


1234 Magn Street 
Yourtown, Yourstate 
July 1, 1947 


As you may know, we have 









ee lines of 

r imprinting 10,000 
nd will be imprinted at 
Add 50% to these prices 
These quoted prices are 






Very¥truly yours 


John Jones, 
General Manager 
Yourtown Printing Co. 








is accompanied by an enclosure, add 
the copy Encl. underneath the 
aforementioned initials. 

Single space the lines in each 
group of two or more lines such as 
the heading, introductory address, 
body, and signature. Double space 
between each group with the possi- 
ble exception of the space between 


nicely on a single page, use two (or 
as many as are necessary) sheets 
of paper. 

And that’s all there is to good 
form in business correspondence. 
What the letter says is mighty im- 
portant, too, but good form in itself 
can do much to build up a firm’s 
prestige. 
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A "BRIEF" STATEMENT 
When a reference is given, as in a law 


brief (TR. 10), should the punctuation 
be before or after the reference? This 
is a subject for debate in our shop. 

This is not only an interesting 
question, but one that confuses 
many persons. Even in an import- 
ant volume, such as The Martin- 
dale-Hubbell Law Directory, 1937 
edition, the style used is incorrect. 
In the “Oregon Law Digest” [page 
numbers are not used], we find 
this example: “Trust Companies.-— 
Trust departments and trust com- 
panies have the usual fiduciary 
powers and are regulated in detail 
as to their investments. (22-5; 22- 
12; 1935, c. 212) .” 

In the foregoing paragraph, the 
period should be deleted after in- 
vestments, or the last period should 
precede the closing parenthesis, 
which would make the reference 
take on the aspect of a sentence. 
In my opinion, however, the best 
form would be to have one period 
only, and to place it after the clos- 
ing parenthesis. Whether the mat- 
ter within the parenthesis is legal 
or otherwise, if it relates to matter 
before it, the punctuation should be 
placed on the outside of the closing 
parenthesis. 

I now quote from the University 
of Chicago Manual of Style, page 
78: “All except ending punctuation 
[meaning, of course, the periods, 
exclamation points, and so forth] 
should be dropped before a closing 
parenthesis. Neither a comma nor a 
dash is ever retained before a par- 
enthetical element but, if needed in 
the sentence, is transferred to fol- 
low the closing parenthesis.” 

In my own book, Proofreading 
and Copy-Preparation, in the sec- 
tion “the parentheses,” I cover this 
subject with thoroughness. It may 
be said conservatively that no publi- 
cation of worth—and this refers to 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, alma- 
nacs, textbooks, and the reference 
guides—uses punctuation preceding 
or within a parenthetical element. 
This type of punctuation is obsolete 
and therefore is incorrect. Certain- 
ly the period so positioned is not 
essential to clarity. 





INTRODUCING 
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Joseph Lasky, new conductor of The 
Proofroom, has been a proofreader for 
more than thirty years. For the past 
twenty years, as head of Lasky Literary 
Service, New York, he has specialized in 
free-lance proofreading and editorial work 
for printers, publishers, and advertising 
agencies. 

Since 1935 he has written numerous 
articles on proofreading. The zenith of 
his career was reached in 1941 with the 
publication of his 656-page encyclopedic 
textbook and working-manual Proofread- 
ing and Copy Preparation. 

Mr. Lasky’s knowledge of proofread- 
ing, editing, and their related fields is 
extensive and thorough. In selecting him 
to head The Proofroom department, THE 
INLAND PRINTER feels that he will prove 
a worthy successor to the incomparable 
Tealls . . . F. Horace and Edward Nel- 
son, who headed the department continu- 
ously for fifty-three years. 

Mr. Lasky believes that the Tealls were 
the “royal family” of the graphic arts, 
and hopes to continue their tradition of 
accurate knowledge, high standards, and 
painstaking co-operation with the readers 
of The Proofroom. 


BECAUSE...!!! 
A Clevelander wants to know why 


people insist on saying an istorian in- 
stead of a historian. Pithily he states, 
“the reason is because?” We would like 
to give a more concrete one. 

Thousands of speakers use the 
unaspirated h because it is euphoni- 
ous and therefore easy to enunciate. 
When one is speaking extempora- 
neously at a meeting, or delivering 
a radio address, it certainly takes 
less vocal effort to say an (h)istori- 
cal than a historical. 

C. A. Lloyd in his admirable book, 
We Who Speak English, has some 
very pertinent things to say about 
the article an and the aspirate h. 

The rule is, he says, that before 
words beginning with h, in which 
the accent is not on the first sylla- 
ble, “an may be—not must be— 
used.” It is correct to say either a 
hysterical woman or am hysterical 
woman, a hypnotic condition or an 
hypnotic condition. 

Mr. Lloyd states that in older Eng- 
lish, an was used before any word 
beginning with h, regardless of the 
position of the accent, the reason 
being that h is not a thoroughgoing 
consonant, but only a sort of rough 
breathing coming before the vowel, 
and to the minds of our ancestors 
apparently did not separate the 
vowel sufficiently from a to avoid 
the unpleasant sound that occurs 
when two vowels come in succession. 
“In rapid speech,” he says, “it is 
hard sometimes to tell whether one 
says historical or istorical, so that 
the use of an does not seem inap- 
propriate in the phrase an historical 
novel,” 

Some people are under the im- 
pression that the indefinite article 
is a, and that we add the 7 when 
the word that follows it begins with 
a vowel. Certainly not. The word is 
originally an, and the n is dropped 
before a consonant or a consonant- 
sound. An unique event or an unan- 
imous opinion is incorrect because 
the words begin with a consonant- 
sound although the first letter in 
each case is a vowel. In the long 
sound of wu, the actual sound is y or 
yoo, hence a unique event or a un- 
animous opinion is correct. 
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We should say an honorable man, 
an honest woman, or an hour to go 
because in these phrases the h is 
completely silent. Nonetheless, we 
still hear an erb instead of a herb 
and an umble person, despite the 
fact that this phrase borders on 
provincialism. 

To revert back to the phrase an 
historical, I want to say that no 
modern dictionary within my ac- 
quaintance gives any pronunciation 
other than a historical, hence the 
best literary usage—exclusive of the 
dialog—is the a followed by the as- 
pirate h. 


RELATIVE TO RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

The following sentence taken from 
Westbrook Pegler’s “Fair Enough” col- 
umn rasped my ear: 

“As one of those who disagrees with 
him [the Reverend Niemoeller] on 
certain matters, I am mindful, never- 
theless, that Mrs. Roosevelt has often 
held that Communists should be al- 
lowed to explain their theory .. .” 

Without hesitation, I struck off the final 
“s” in “disagrees,” but to my surprise, 
no one, not even a single printer, agreed 
with me, and the controversy still rages. 

This is one time when you belted 
the ball right into the grandstand 
for a home run. Permit me to ana- 
lyze this sentence on the basis of 
grammar, which you have face- 
tiously termed the “ghastly science.” 

The relative pronoun who must 
agree with its antecedent (that 
which goes before) in person (first, 
second, or third), and in number 
(singular or plural). Note that the 
relative pronoun who refers back 
to those, hence those is the ante- 
cedent of who. Because who as the 
subject of the relative clause is 
plural in number (remember, it is 
plural because its antecedent is plu- 
ral), the verb must also be plural, 
according to the grammatical rule 
that a subject must agree with its 
predicate (verb) in number. Hence, 
disagree is correct. 

To make this explanation a little 
clearer, let us rewrite the sentence, 
eliminating the words of those. 

“As one who disagrees with him 
on certain matters...” 

In this case, the relative pronoun 
who refers back to the subject one 
which is singular, hence the predi- 
cate (verb) must be singular in 
number, so disagrees is correct. 

There are some persons who, 
without a knowledge of grammar, 
have a flair for the right usage of 
words. You seem to be that type. 
However, in case of a controversy, 
the argument is won by him who 
can prove his case according to 
grammatical principles. An intui- 
tive feeling for correctness loses out 
in a concrete. debate. 
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SOUND BUT NOT FURY 
Mr. Teall criticized the use of soft g 
in margarine as pronounced by radio 
commercialists. Merriam-Webster gives 
the hard g in the same word when used 
to mean a certain fatty chemical sub- 
stance, but shows a soft g in the word 
when used to mean. an edible substitute 
for butter. The former word has no 
final e. 
You are partly right only, and for 
your benefit and that of Proofroom 
readers I am giving full definitions 
of this word from both Webster’s 
and the New Standard dictionaries. 
Definitions of margarin, with and 
without the e from Merriam’s 
Webster. 
Margarin (mar’ga-rin) , noun. 
1. Chemical. (a) Properly a gly- 
ceryl ester of margaric acid, es- 
pecially glyceryl trimargarate; 
called also trimargarin. (b) A 
fatty substance, an intimate 
mixture of palmitin and stea- 
rin, extracted from animal fats 
and from certain vegetable oils. 
2.=MARGARINE, 1. 

Margarine (mar’ja-rén; mar’ga- 
rén), noun. 
1. Any of various artificially 
prepared edible fats used as 
substitutes for butter and made 
by churning suitable fats, as 
oleo mixed with neutral lard... 
2. Variant of MARGARIN, 1 b. 

We will now give the definitions 
found in Funk and Wagnalls’ New 
Standard Dictionary. oe 

Margarin (mar’ge-rin; mar’ga- 

rin), noun. 

1. Any imitation of butter, such 
as oleomargarin, whether the 
compound contains butter or 
not. 

2. Chemical. (1) The margarate 
of glyceryl. (2) A fatty com- 
pound contained in certain ani- 
mal fats and vegetable oils, now 
recognized as a mixture of stea- 
rin and palmitin. 
MARGARINE, variant. 

First, you will note if you consult 
your Webster, under 2, that the 
word, meaning a fatty substance, is 
spelled with an e as a variant, MAR- 
GARINE, which is contrary to your 
statement that “the former word 
has no final e.” 

Secondly, in the second definition, 
meaning edible fats, the word mar- 
garine can be pronounced with the 
hard g or the soft g (j) interchange- 
ably. Another surprising fact is that 
Webster gives MARGARIN (without 
the e) as a variant of MARGARINE. 

Referring now to the New Stand- 
ard Dictionary, we find, first, that 
MARGARIN (without the e) com- 
bines the two meanings found in 
Merriam’s Webster, but with the ad- 
ditional fact that the word also can 


be spelled with the e, MARGARINE. 
Another interesting point is that 
the Standard gives the soft sound 
of the g the preference, irrespective 
of the meaning, with the hard g as 
a second choice. 

Proofreaders and editors should 
develop critical powers of insight 
and analysis, for if printers, pub- 
lishers, and advertising agencies are 
to depend on our knowledge and 
judgment, we should prove worthy 
by sparing no effort to back up our 
final opinion with accurate obser- 
vation and decisions that are vir- 
tually infallible. After all, that’s the 
essence of our jobs. 


FROM MAPLE LEAF LAND 

An interesting letter has been sent 
to The Proofroom from Canada con- 
cerning the phrase an historical (istor- 
ical, the h dropped) or a historical, with 
the consonant h sounded. “The drop- 
ping of the h in historical is not so 
universal in Britain as Americans seem 
to think,” says this Canadian. “Why,” 
he asks, referring to a second question, 
“do some people drop one p in kid- 
naped, instead of spelling the word in 
the usual way kidnapped?” 

After poring through three good 
dictionaries—Webster’s, the New 
Standard, and the Oxford—I failed 
to find any pronunciation for his- 
torical other than the consonant 
sound of the h. However, in the 
Oxford English Dictionary I saw the 
following: “In unaccented syllables, 
many writers retain an before the 
sounded h, some before eu and wu, as 
an historian, an university.” 

Funk & Wagnalls’ New Standard 
Dictionary has something very in- 
teresting to say about this little 
article an. 

“The n of Early English an be- 
gan to drop about 1150. In the 
Bible (1611) and in Shakespeare 
(1623) a is regular, as now, before 
all consonant sounds, including h 
and u, eu pronounced yu. In a few 
instances an is found in both 
books. In Shakespeare, an usurer 
occurs once, a usurer five times; 
an hair once, a hair frequently; 
such an one occurs twice, a one 
always elsewhere. The form an is 
not used before u or eu in Milton, 
Cowper, or the Revised Version, 
but it occurs in Pope and in other 
writers, even to our times. Many 
writers use “an” before an unas- 
pirated h.” 

The foregoing sentence in italics 
applies not only to the writers and 
the speakers in Great Britain but 
equally so to those in the United 
States. My own opinion is that the 
phrase an istorical (unaspirated h) 
is used to a large extent because it 
is euphonious and therefore easy to 
enunciate. However, since leading 
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dictionaries include the aspirate h 
only, I think a historical is better 
literary style than an historical. 

Referring now to the question 
about kidnaped versus kidnapped, I 
desire to make this comment. The 
only lexicon which gives kidnapped 
exclusively is the Ozford English 
Dictionary. Both Webster’s and the 
New Standard give the preference 
to the single p in all derivatives of 
kidnap, that is, kidnaped, kid- 
napped; kidnaping, kidnapping; 
kidnaper, kidnapper. It is fitting 
here to present an orthographical 
reason for this preference by both 
American dictionaries. From Web- 
ster, page 1xxix: 

“The final consonant is doubled 
in the derivatives of a few words 
ending in g in order to diminish 
the liability of its being pro- 
nounced like j, before e or 7; as, 
hum'bug, hum'bugged, hum’bug- 
ging; and per'iwig, peri’wigged. 
The derivatives of kid'nap, which 
properly has a secondary accent 
on the final syllable, are spelled 
with or without the p doubled; as, 
kid'naped or kid'napped, kid'nap- 
ing, or kid’napping, kid'naper or 
kid’napper.” 


CONSISTENCY, ART THOU A JEWEL? 

A Teall enthusiast writes: “It was my 
impression that practice was leading to 
use of no S for plural or possessive on 
any abbreviation. In other words in. is 
both inch or inches. If the writer insists 
on making a name possessive, there is 
some room to argue that he should take 
a few more letters and spell it out.” 

The above comment—to para- 
phrase a line in this correspondent’s 
letter—is a “mental tickler.” The 
analogy between in. as an abbrevia- 
tion either singular or plural and 
the use of Co. minus the s as a plu- 
ral is not a good one. Let us discuss 
this matter and see whether it is 
possible to arrive at a reasonable 
explanation and conclusion. 

When one writes “42 in.” or “9 in.” 
the reader knows at once what is 
meant, because it is possible to 
maintain uniformity without sacri- 
ficing smoothness or typographic 
nicety. On the other hand, when 
you write: “60 co. in New York and 
1 co. in New Jersey,” the effect is 
awkward and somewhat vague. In 
certain kinds of matter—financial, 
for instance—where space is ex- 
ceedingly limited, the abbreviation 
cos will be used as the plural for 
companies. The New York Times 
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line brings up another problem. 


the more arresting fluctustress ( 





PUNCTUATION 


WITH A Punch 


Warartinc advertising has become increasingly difficult because of the 
feebleness of our system of punctuation, Even the exclamation point is 
often called upon to perform tasks which are beyond its capabilities. Take 
this typical headline: “Sudsi-wudsi for dandy dudsies!” How ineffectual 
the little exclamation point! Here is a headline that sings with excitement, 
that cries out for punctuation in keeping with its workd-chaking message! 
So— we suggest what we call the flabbergasterisk Ck). Here we have a 
punctuation mark that really makes you sit up and take notice 1¢ 

— we are called upon to express more intense heights of emo- 
tion, such as in the epic headline, “Every + + « yes everybody, chews 
CHEWIES!” Even the flabbergasterisk oo aa the full dramatic 
content of this epic caption. For such cases we have developed a still more 
powerful punctuation mark — the stupendapoint © $O. This last head- 


Note the underline beneath the word everybody. Completely unimagi- 
native and inadequate x To achieve the wanted impact we should use 





such as these, we can forge into written copy as much 
possible to the radio announcer through the spoken word > 


Fred Flanagan and Stan Merritt in Printers’ Ink 


~ 


). Working with new tools 
as is 
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— Reprinted by permission of Reader’s Digest 


style book, concerning this point, 
has this to say: 

“No hard and fast rules can be 
laid down for abbreviations in 
financial tabular matter because 
of the varying width of the differ- 
ent tables. Unnecessary abbrevi- 
ations should be avoided, but 
where space is at a premium in 
narrow measure, tables, names, 
and titles should be cut to the 
minimum, the only requirement 
being that the contraction in its 
final form shall be understand- 
able to the reader. Points may be 
omitted after the abbreviations 
where necessary, and apostrophes 
eliminated regardless of whether 
the contraction occurs in the body 
of the word or at the end.” 
Where the word company must 

be abbreviated, I would prefer to 
use co.’s as I think it can be grasped 
quicker than cos (no period). In 
conclusion, co as an abbreviation 
for companies is a little farfetched, 
and I doubt that it ever will be used 
to any extent, even on the grounds 
of expediency or economy. 


LEXICOGRAPHERS DISAGREE 

The attached head was clipped from 
our local paper, and I would like to call 
your attention to the second deck head, 
which contains the word worsening. 

TRUMAN VISITS 
MOTHER, GRAVE 
AFTER RELAPSE 
President Flies To Missou- 
ri Home Following Wors- 
ening Of Aged Parent’s 
Condition, Result Of 
Fractured Hip. 

While here in the heart of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country, we surely raise 
hell with the King’s English, it seems to 
me that someone went overboard on 
this one, and I would certainly appreci- 
ate your comment. 

Here goes. Merriam’s Webster, the 
1943 edition, gives the following 
definition: 

Worsening, present participle and 
verbal noun of worsen. Hence: 
noun. A growing or becoming 
worse; deterioration; deprecia- 
tion; degeneration. Example: 
“This worsening of German 
labor conditions.” American La- 
bor Year Book. 

Let us now see what Funk & Wag- 
nalls’ New Standard Dictionary, the 
1940 edition, says: 

Worsen, verb. (Rare.) I. Transi- 
tive. To make worse; also, to get 
the advantage of. II. Intransi- 
tive. To become worse. 

Note that in the above definition, 
worsening is not even listed, and 
that worsen is a rare or uncommon 
usage. However, the Standard Dic- 
tionary does not consider this word 
to be obsolete. 
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We now turn to the Ozford Uni- 
versal English Dictionary, the 1937 
edition, and observe: 

Worsen, verb. (Middle English.) 
Common in dialect and rein- 
troduced to literature from 1800 
to 1830 by writers like Southey 
and De Quincey. I. Transitive. 
(a) To make worse; to impair, 
vitiate, cause to deteriorate. (b) 
Specifically, to inflict loss upon 
a person or locality in respect 
of real property (1894). (c) To 
represent a thing as worse than 
it is; to depreciate (1885). (d) 
Reflexive. To make _ oneself 
worse, or (dialect) worse off 
(1828). II Intransitive. To be- 
come worse, deteriorate (1795). 
(Please note that the years in 
parentheses indicate when the 
usage began.) 

Again we see that the word wors- 
ening is not included in the vocabu- 
lary. We must concede that you 
have a good case in objecting to the 
use of this word, in view of the fact 
that out of three dictionaries, only 
one gives it. The surprising fact of 
the matter is that Merriam’s Web- 
ster, which is the final authority 
for definitions of the United States 
Supreme Court, as well as the ma- 
jority of newspapers and magazines, 
sponsors this word without the 
slightest qualification. 

The second deck head might have 
been changed to read as follows: 

President Flies To Missouri 
Home Following A Turn For 
The Worse In The Condition 
Of His Aged Parent, The 
Result Of A Hip Fracture 

A slight change in the above head 
would eliminate the word worsening 
which, according to prevailing opin- 
ion, is not the best possible choice. 


A “SURE-BET" ALPHABET 

The exclusive right to print the Eng- 
lish language would be some “copy- 
right” indeed. It may be that way. If 
you find any interest (sic!) in my plan, 
I shall be glad to reply. 

Accompanying the above note is 
a booklet entitled the Rid Two-Case 
Alphabet, copyrighted in 1947, in 
which is featured “an unchanging, 
unmarked, typewriter letter for 
every sound of the English lan- 
guage.” Just as in numerous previ- 
ous instances, this is another effort 
to create a “universal” tongue to 
“save the world from impending 
disaster by promoting a common 
language for the children of all 
nations.” If any reader of this de- 
partment is “internationally lan- 
guage-minded,” he may obtain a 
copy of this booklet by writing to 
the International Language League, 
5306 Fifth Avenue, Los Angeles 45. 
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Modified Sewing Machine Becomes 
Handy Thin-Space Cutting Device 


By Walter B. Morawski 


I ALWAYS liked the idea of giving every 
compositor unlimited spacing material. 
Here is my own version of what can be 
put together from odds and ends: 

The main “works” is a frame from a 
tailor’s sewing machine. The foot treadle 
was removed and a piece of stiff rod was 
threaded and screwed into the bearing on 
the “crankshaft.” (Figure 1.) This rod 
acts as the “pusher” and pushes the han- 
dle of the old lead and rule cutter which 
is mounted on top of the cabinet. 


For our own convenience we reversed 
the handle of the cutter so that we had to 
push the handle up instead of pulling it 
down, as the cutter was originally intended 
to be operated. (This may not be neces- 
sary as long as one can keep the rod from 
hitting the sewing machine frame.) 

The motor was an old one taken from 
some obsolete equipment, and is wound 
for 220 volts. In this case we use it on 
110 volts which cuts down the speed (and 
power, too, but we only need about one- 
rooster power to keep this thing going). 
The pulley is 1% inches and the sewing 
machine flywheel is 16 inches. We get 
just the right speed in this particular case, 
but a proper speed ratio can be worked 
out quite easily, even if an intermediate 
speed reducing pulley arrangement would 
be necessary. 

A cabinet was “wrapped around” the 
sewing machine frame, with space in front 
to take regular monotype sorts boxes (Fig- 
ure 2). Small fruit jars can also be used. 
These are labeled for one point and half- 
point spaces in type sizes which range from 
6 to 48 points. 

The cutter blades must be sharp, and if 
paper spaces are cut exclusively, specify so 
when having them sharpened. 

















Figure 3 shows a guard on the cutter 
which serves two purposes: First, it pre- 
vents getting one’s fingers near enough to 
the blades to get them injured. Secondly, 
it permits feeding strips of paper or card- 
board spacing material into the cutter 
rapidly without jamming, et cetera. This 
guard or guide is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the equipment and will re- 
quire a bit of adjustment before the right 
position is found. It is made from a cop- 
per halftone, cut with a hacksaw to fit the 
gauge on the cutter, and holes drilled to 
accommodate the mounting screws. 

To operate, place galley of spacing ma- 
terial on top of cabinet, turn on switch, 
and feed two or three strips at a time, 
pushing them just hard enough to keep 
them in contact with the cutter blade. 
The guide will take up “slack” and also 
help in keeping the spacing material 
against the cutter blade. 

When a few strips have been completed 
step back three feet—and every apprentice 
in the place will be fighting to be the next 
one to use the machine. This insures an 
adequate supply of thin-spaces in the stor- 
age boxes, but some one must be dele- 
gated to fill the compositors’ thin-space 
boxes at regular intervals. 
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Section devoted to timely items concerning men and events associated with printing. Copy must reach editor by twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


PRINTER SHORTAGE IN CANADA 

A dearth of printers in Canada and 
its affect on the weekly press formed 
the keynote of discussions at the annual 
meeting of the Ontario-Quebec division 
of the Canadian Weekly Newspapers 
Association. 

The talks ended with delegates draw- 
ing up two resolutions aimed at allevi- 
ating the shortage. The first, brought in 
by Dr. Hugh Templin, head of the reso- 
lutions committee, urged easing of the 
Canadian immigration laws to admit 
printers from displaced persons camps. 

A second recommendation, moved by 
C. E. Bond, suggested that the Veterans’ 
Affairs Department be asked to back a 
two-year training period for veterans 
learning the printing trade, rather than 
the present 15-month period which the 
weeklies found not long enough. 

An outline of DVA policy in dealing 
with veterans training to become print- 
ters was described by E. B. Reid. 


PUBLICIZE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Seven scholarship funds in its print- 
ing department are being publicized in 
a new booklet released by Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh. These 
scholarships provide partial or full tui- 
tion for students. : 

Scholarships are listed in the names 
of Joseph T. Mackey, established by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company; the 
George H. Judd, contributed by Judd & 
Detweiler, Incorporated; United States 
News Bureau of National Affairs; the 
Department of Printing Scholarship, 
contributed by alumni and friends of 
the department; Thomas P. Henry fund, 
established by his son in memory of 
the founder of that firm in Detroit; W. 
F. Hall Printing Company and Chicago 
Rotoprint Company; and also the Fred 
Hagen, Sr., Printing Honor Prize Fund, 
contributed by friends connected with 
the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


NET PROFITS $3,047,083 

W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chi- 
cago, reported net profits for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, of $3,047,083, com- 
pared to $1,698,091 for the year before. 

In his report to stockholders, Alfred 
B. Geiger, president of the company, 
said that production facilities have been 
and are being increased to do a larger 
volume of publication and catalog print- 
ing for customers. During the past year 
about $3,500,000 has been expended for 
new equipment and for buildings in its 


Chicago and branch plants operations. 
Concerning the payrolls, Mr. Geiger re- 
ported that during the fiscal year just 
closed the payrolls of the company ag- 
gregated $19,408,394, compared to $14,- 
301,563 for the preceding year. The total 
number of employes in the Hall organi- 
zation is about 6,000. Subsidiaries in- 
clude Chicago Rotoprint Company and 
Central Typesetting and Electrotyping 
Company. All new additions to the 
plant are being financed out of working 
capital and earnings. 
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In no other country are so many ap- 
peals for help of the poor being made as 
in the United States. Displaced, mis- 
placed, and misguided people all over 
the world look to Uncle Sam as “The 
Good Samaritan” for help after others 
pass them by. Our own poor are fairly 
well cared for from tax money and pri- 
vate charity. Campaigns are numerous. It 
is because most people in this country get 
their knowledge, wisdom, and inspiration 
directly and indirectly from ‘“God’s 
Word”—the Bible—that our people are 
so responsive and liberal in the name of 
the Lord. 

Here are several passages from Scrip- 
ture that give promise and inspiration: 

“Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor; the Lord will deliver him in time 
of trouble. The Lord will preserve him 
and keep him alive; and he shall be 
blessed upon the earth.” (Psalm 41:1, 2. 
Protestant Version) 

“He lendeth unto the Lord that is lib- 
eral to the poor, and his good deed will 
He repay unto him.” (Proverbs 19:17. 
Jewish Version) 

“When thou shalt pour out thy soul 
to the hungry, and shalt satisfy the af- 
flicted soul, then shalt thy light rise up 
in darkness, and thy darkness shall be as 
noonday. And the Lord will give thee 
rest continually, and will’ fill thy soul 
with brightness, and deliver thy bones, 
and thou shalt be like a watered garden, 
and like a fountain of water whose wa- 
ters shall not fail.” (Isaiah 58:10, 11. 
Catholic Version) 











Please write a note to the editor and tell 
him what you think of this short feature 


FIELD NAMED PRESIDENT 

Sampson R. Field, president of Pub- 
lishers Printing Company, was elected 
president of the New York Employing 
Printers Association on May 26, suc- 
ceeding Daniel A. McVicker of the 
Brooklyn Eagle Press. The other officers 
elected were: A. F. Oakes, of Charles 
Francis Press, and Arthur H. Saunders, 
O. E. Saunders & Son, vice-presidents; 
Frank B. Sohl, Githens-Sohl Corpora- 
tion, secretary; and Ira Frank, Correct 
Printing Company, treasurer. Oakes is 
president of the Printers League (closed 
shop) Section of NYEPA; Mr. Saunders 
is the president of the Master Printers 
(open shop) Section. 

Mr. Field, a native of Boston, entered 
his father’s raw wool business after 
his graduation from Harvard in 1923. 
In 1930 he started a Wall Street career 
which culminated in a New York Stock 
Exchange partnership. He became the 
president of Publishers Printing Com- 
pany in 1939. 

The following eight companies were 
awarded silver certificates at the annual 
meeting for having completed this year 
twenty-five years of continuous mem- 
bership in the association: Ad Service 
Company, Ahrendt Incorporated, Cum- 
berland Press, the Easter Press, J. P. 
Grundy Incorporated, Longacre Press, 
Ossmann Printing Company, and Trapp 
Press. This brings to ninety-four the 
number of firms which have belonged to 
NYEPA for a quarter of a century or 
more. NYEPA has a membership of 
more than 700 commercial printers and 
their suppliers in the New York metro- 
politan area. Printer members turn out 
over 85 per cent of all the commercial 
printing produced in the area. 


EMPLOY FULL TIME SECRETARY 

P. E. Oldt, Grand Rapids, who was 
elected as secretary of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men at the Montreal convention last 
September, is no longer serving as an 
elected officer. He is now the executive 
secretary, employed on a full time basis, 
by action of the board of governors in 
accordance with an amendment to the 
constitution which has been ratified by 
the required number of local clubs. Mr. 
Oldt began his new work on June 1, so 
President William H. Griffin notified all 
local clubs. 7% 
- “In view of the fact that no city has 
been selected as the location of our per- 
manent office, Executive Secretary Oldt 
will continue to perform the duties of 
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his office from his present location,” an- 
nounced President Griffin. “When the 
city has been selected, the office will be 
established in that city as soon as it is 
practicable.” 

Mr. Griffin also announced that word 
from the Albany Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen indicates that plans for the 
forthcoming international convention 
at Saratoga Springs, August 31 through 
to September 3, are all made for the ac- 
commodation of 1,200 representatives of 
the clubs from the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Griffin said that the beau- 
tiful setting and attractions of the con- 
vention city should attract 1,500 persons 
and he urges all Craftsmen to attend. 


SURVEYS EUROPEAN MARKETS 
Charles Alpert, president of the Crafts- 
men Machinery Company, Boston, was 
scheduled to leave June 23, by Pan 
American World Airways, for a four- 





CHARLES ALPERT 


month tour of Europe, where he will 
survey the market for printing machin- 
ery. Among the cities he will visit in the 
British Isles and on the continent are 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Belfast, Mi- 
lan, Genoa, Berne, Lucerne, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Paris, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and Oslo. 


TRANSFERRED TO CHICAGO 

W. F. R. Turner, who had been the 
Brooklyn representative of Brandtgen 
and Kluge, Incorporated, press manu- 
facturer, St. Paul, has been promoted 
to the position of branch manager of 
the Chicago office, effective June 16. 


BECKFORD JOINS SLEIGHT 

Murray A. Beckford, former sales and 
advertising manager of Frederick H. 
Levey Company, has been named assis- 
tant to Theodore T. Toole, president of 
Sleight Metallic Ink Company of Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. The ink company has plans for 
expansion of all its operations and Mr. 
Beckford will assist in this work. 
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REACH AGREEMENT ON APPRENTICE STANDARDS 


@ Sranparps for the training of appren- 
tices into journeymen employed in the 
pressrooms are stated in a 4,000 word 
document signed by representatives of 
the Union Employers Section of Print- 
ing Industry of America and Officers of 
the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America. 

Signers for the employers are Carl E. 
Dunnagan, president of the group, and 
of Inland Press, Incorporated, Chicago; 
Sampson R. Field, of the Publishers 
Printing Company, New York; William 
F. Gutwein, McCall Corporation, Day- 
ton, Ohio, who is the chairman of the 
employers’ apprentice committee; and 
Oscar Whitehouse, the secretary of the 
Union Employers Section of PIA. 

Signers for the International Press- 
men’s Union are George L. Berry, pres- 
ident, and Thomas Dunwody, director, 
the union’s technical trade school. 

It is provided in the agreement that 
the local groups of employers and local 
unions shall constitute joint committees, 
subject to approval of the national joint 
committee, and that the local groups 
shall formulate rules and policies con- 
cerning the appointment, training, and 
graduation of apprentices in accordance 
with the national agreement. The pat- 
tern for local procedure is set in the 
master agreement. 

Ratio of apprentices to journeymen in 
each printing center is to be determined 
by a survey based upon mortality of 
workers; disability due to accident or 
disease; journeymen leaving the indus- 


try; apprentices leaving the industry; 
expansion or retrenchment of the in- 
dustry; and age level of the journeymen. 

“Upon compilation of the data, a per- 
centage ratio shall be established pro- 
viding for an equitable distribution of 
apprentices throughout the five year 
period,” reads the master agreement. 
“The committee shall make due allow- 
ance for the total number of apprentices 
in training at the time the ratio is 
established. No new apprentice may be 
employed when to do so would create 
an unemployment condition for either 
assistants or journeymen.” 

Provision has been made in the master 
agreement that if, during the operation 
of the plan, it is found that the agreed 
percentage ratio needs revision, “such 
revision may be considered annually.” 

Continuous employment for all ap- 
prentices is desired by the terms of the 
master agreement, and no apprentice 
during his term of training shall “have 
charge of a department or of a class 
of work.” 

Individual apprenticeship agreements 
in shops are to be signed by each ap- 
prentice and employer for each phase of 
the apprenticeship. A copy of the ap- 
prenticeship agreement is to be given to 
the apprentice, another to the employer, 
a third to the local union, and the 
fourth copy will go to the International 
office of the union. 

Before the master agreement becomes 
effective, the official bodies of both the 
employers and the union must ratify it. 


PAPER PRODUCTION CONTINUES AT HIGH LEVEL 
BUT STILL IS LAGGING FAR BEHIND DEMAND 


@ PAPER PRODUCTION continues at a high 
level with approximately 7,000,000 tons 
of paper and paperboard manufactured 
the first four months of this year. This 
is at the rate of 21,000,000 tons a year, 
nearly two million tons more than last 
year and an increase of 55 per cent over 
1939. Production of printing grades of 
paper for the first four months of this 
year showed substantial increases over 
the same period last year, as follows: 
writing paper, 14 per cent; book paper, 
13 per cent; groundwood printing paper, 
10 per cent; newsprint, 9 per cent. This 
is in contrast to the normal increase of 
2 to 4 per cent in these grades. 

The ratio of paper capacity to mill 
production for the week ending June 7 
was 104.4 per cent, compared with a re- 
vised figure of 105.6 per cent for the 
preceding week and 104 for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. The June 7 
ratio was the lowest since April 12, when 
the percentage was 100.7 but it is well 
ahead of last year and any drops in the 
past few months have been relatively 
light. Tonnage production for April was 
below the high level of March but well 
above April, 1946. 

Demand for paper and paperboard 
continues strong, with most mills pretty 
well booked up for the third quarter. 


Better supply and any possibility of 
lower prices are not anticipated before 
the end of the year, because of the mar- 
ket pulp situation. Total pulp produc- 
tion and consumption is up 20 per cent 
over last year, but inventories are down 
from the first of the year—down to two 
months’ supply and going lower, accord- 
ing to one authority. Because other 
markets are paying from 30 to 50 per 
cent more for Swedish pulp than pres- 
ent prices in this country, which range 
from $112 to $121, the United States 
may not get much more than 400,000 
tons of pulp from Sweden this year. 
Book papers should be in better sup- 
ply and lower in price by April, 1948, in 
the opinion of one buyer, Ralph N. 
Betts, American Education Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The supply of finished 
paper is showing no improvement at 
this time, because the new demands are 
eating up any increased production, he 
said. This condition will not improve 
until more pulp becomes available. 
Ninety days are still close to the aver- 
age for deliveries, he said. Mr. Betts 
pointed out that book papers are still 
showing slight increases, although most 
sources believe they are near the top. 
Fine papers are nearer a balanced 
supply-demand position, with a drop in 
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demand for the rag content papers. The 
saturation point for higher grade rag 
sheets has apparently been reached. As 
mills are unable to sell the entire pro- 
duction in the top grade, it is expected 
they will being making more tonnage in 
the lower grades. New production of fine 
papers on extremely wide, high speed, 
low cost machines will make itself felt 
in a matter of months. 

North American newsprint production 
in April amounted to 470,812 tons, sur- 
passing the output of any previous 
April. Minor relief of the newsprint 
shortage may come from Finland, whose 
industrial production is reviving so rap- 
idly that the country’s paper mills ex- 
pect to ship about 75,000 tons of news- 
print to the United States this year, 
compared to 23,000 tons last year. 

Most recent suggestion for increasing 
domestic production of newsprint is a 
proposal, announced by Representative 
Clarence J. Brown, chairman of the 
House Newsprint Investigating Com- 
mittee, that the Army lease 615 acres of 
the Alabama Ordnance Works, Talla- 
dega County, Alabama, to the Coosa 
River Newsprint Company. Representa- 
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tive Sam Hobbs of Alabama said the 
company could produce 300 tons of pa- 
per daily once the contract were signed 
and the manufacturing machinery ac- 
quired. A member of the Army General 
Staff told the committee the Army was 
ready to approve a forty-year contract, 
with the right to recover the property. 


INSTITUTE EXPANDS PROGRAM 

The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts announced at its annual meeting 
in New York in May that it will expand 
its program to take in a wider range of 
educational, research, and promotional 
activities “to raise standards and stimu- 
late creative achievement in all phases 
of the graphic arts.” 

The new program calls for reorgani- 
zation on a chapter basis for better 
representation throughout the country; 
creation of undergraduate chapters in 
universities and colleges; and the set- 
ting up of printing and graphic arts 
workshops for informal work and ex- 
perience in typographic design, type- 
setting, printing, bookbinding; in print 
making, book illustration, and commer- 
cial art. 


i Vea of the 


Paper Pi. ure in 


the United States 


LEFT: One of the causes of the shortage of 
paper for commercial printers and small pub- 
lishers. A paper mill advertises the sale of part 
of its production under three-year contracts, 
taking it off the open market. 


BELOW: Consumption of paper and paperboard 
in the United States has quadrupled in the past 
thirty-five years, this chart prepared by PIA 
shows. Jagged line shows actual consumption; 
straight line indicates continuing upward trend, 
projected into the future. 


The Long Term Trend in Paper Consumption in the U.S. 
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Other features of the new plan in- 
clude expansion of the Institute’s exhi- 
bition program, efforts to establish a 
graduate school of the graphic arts on 
a college level, publication of books and 
pamphlets on graphic arts subjects, re- 
search on special projects, and publica- 
tion of a bi-monthly periodical called 
A.I.G.A. Journal, the first issue of which 
was distributed at the annual meeting. 
Steps are now under way for a fund- 
raising drive to carry the program over 
the next three years. 

Joseph A. Brandt, president of Henry 
Holt & Company, was elected president 
of the AIGA. He was formerly president 
of the University of Oklahoma, and 
later director of the University of Chi- 
cago Press. Elmer Adler, curator of the 
graphic arts collection, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, was awarded the 1947 
Gold Medal of the Institute. Mr. Adler 
was formerly head of Pynson Printers 
and publisher of The Collophon. 


TAG MANUFACTURERS RESTRAINED 

Price competition in the printing and 
manufacture of tags, pin tickets, and 
other price marking devices, printed by 
thirty-one members of the Tag Manu- 
facturers Institute, New York City, has 
been hindered by the uniformity of ac- 
tion of the manufacturers, so the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has ruled. An 
order has been issued by the commission 
which will prohibit the members from 
pursuing such practices in the future. 

The “cease and desist” order prohibits 
the association from examining books of 
members to determine what prices have 
been charged for products; from ex- 
changing information among members 
as to current prices, for the purpose of 
fixing or maintaining prices; and from 
penalizing any seller of the products for 
failure to file information with the asso- 
ciation concerning prices “in connection 
with past, present, and future transac- 
tions.” Other restrictions are included 
in the order which resulted from evi- 
dence taken before a trial examiner and 
review of the examiner’s report by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


FRANK L. BLAND 

Frank L. Bland, owner of the Walt- 
hall Printing Company, who served the 
Richmond Printers Association, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, as secretary-treasurer 
for thirty-three years, died April 19, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. 

He had been connected with many 
movements of a national character in 
his association work and had been the 
president of the Secretary-Managers 
Association which was the predecessor 
of the Graphic Arts Trade Association 
Executives. His son, John A. Bland, will 
continue the printing business. 


JOHN W. MALONEY 

John W. Maloney, 76, former secre- 
tary and a director for the John P. 
Smith Company, Rochester, New York, 
died of a heart attack in his home re- 
cently. Mr. Maloney retired a year ago 
because of ill health. He formerly was 
superintendent of the job printing plant 
of the Rochester Post Express. 
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THIRD CLASS MAIL USERS PROTEST 

A new organization, composed of users 
of third class mail to protect the pre- 
cancelled 1 cent per piece mail rate, 
with John Tillotson, Kansas City, as 
president, has been announced under 
the name of Associated Third Class 
Mail Users. The war cry is: “Help fight 
proposed drastic increases of third class 
mail rates.” A. L. Koolish, Chicago, is 
vice-president; E. L. Degener, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is treasurer; and Sherman P. 
Sackheim is secretary. Directors include 
L. A. Breskin, Chicago; Arthur M. Karl, 
New York City; Miles Kimball, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin; James M. Mosely, Bos- 
ton, and John W. Walker, Kansas. 

Literature favoring the retention of 
the third class bulk postage rate of 1 
cent a piece has been sent to mail 
users by the National Council of Mail- 
ing List Brokers, claiming to serve 10,- 
000 mail sellers and list owners. James 
M. Mosely, Boston, who is chairman, is 
urging users of third class mail to wire 
or write to their senators and congress- 
men to retain the per piece rate of bulk 
mail at 1 cent. He favors the $10 fee for 
an annual permit for each user of third 
class mail in any form—printed permit, 
pre-cancelled stamp, or meter. 

“This suggestion from the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee is 
expected to raise several millions of 
revenue for the postal deficit without 
undue hardship on any one third class 
user,” said Mr. Mosely. “Adopting it 
should tend to keep the rate down.” 


NEWCOMB VISITS SIX CITIES 

Six cities were visited in one week in 
May by James F.. Newcomb, president of 
Printing Industry of America, Incorpo- 
rated, in his promotional work of local 
and national organizations cf printers 
and related groups. His schedule called 
for addresses before the Atlanta Graphic 
Arts Incorporated, Atlanta, May 15; the 
Master Printers Association of Chatta- 
nooga, on May 16; Printing Industry of 
Nashville, May 18; Memphis Graphic 
Arts Association, May 20; and Graphic 
Arts Association of Cincinnati, May 23. 

Mr. Newcomb expressed the idea that 
talks about a forthcoming recession or 
depression might affect business ad- 
versely, and that while we are in a pe- 
riod of a readjustment, “this is by no 
means indicative of a general business 
recession, and very different in its ef- 
fects.” He advised the practice of sound 
business principles to insure stability 
and prosperity and quoted statistics con- 
cerning employment to indicate that 
this country will have a consumer mar- 
ket until 1950, “twice as large as in the 
worst year of the depression, half again 
as large as in 1929, and one-fifth larger 
than in 1941.” 

“These opportunities represent merely 
what is possible for this country if we as 
business men undertake the responsibil- 
ity for bringing them about,” said Mr. 
Newcomb. 

In his speeches he urged attendance 
of printers at the convention of the 
Printing Industry of America to be held 
at French Lick Springs, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 22 to 25. 
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WILL ERECT NEW PLANT 

Doubleday and Company is establish- 
ing a new book printing and binding 
plant at Hanover, Pennsylvania, in a 
one-story and basement structure being 
erected which will have from 150,000 to 
200,000 square feet of floor space. The 
cost of the new building has not been 
announced. It will cover a plot of 
ground 340 by 440 feet and will be of 
steel, glass brick, and stone construction 
with aluminum sheathing. 

Personnel for the operation of the 
plant will be selected from the loca! 
area. Louis B. Kirkland, personnel di- 
rector of the new plant, has established 
an employment office in Hanover. 

The plant will be equipped with ro- 
tary presses and binding equipment to 
handle the production of the long run 
editions of books which are produced by 
the company. 


JOINS DE PAMPHILIS 

A. Albert Freeman, specialist in copy 
preparation for offset and letterpress 
and head of Visualart for the past eight- 
een years, has joined the De Pamphilis 
Press, New York City, in an executive 
capacity. De Pamphilis Press specializes 
in book jackets, catalogs, booklets, and 
other promotional printing for the book 
publishers. Mr. Freeman is executive di- 
rector of Books by Offset Lithography. 


PROPOSE PERMANENT SCHOOL 

Employer and employe groups of the 
graphic arts of Toronto have given 
approval to a proposal to establish a 
permanent graphic arts school in which 
organized apprenticeship training for 
the entire industry will be achieved. The 
proposal is the outgrowth of the opera- 
tions of the Graphic Arts School for 
ex-service men at Rehabilitation Center 
in Toronto, founded as a result of work 
done by C. R. Conquergood and George 
A. Clark, associated with the Crafts- 
men’s movement. 

The new plans are included in the 
report of H. C. Hawes, principal of the 
school, and they have the backing of 
the Toronto Graphic Arts Association, 
Printing Equipment Supply Association, 
Master Printers and Bookbinders Asso- 
ciation, and the various printing trades 
unions of the city. 

Among advantages listed in the report 
are that employers would save finan- 
cially in the training of new employes; 
workers would have the opportunity of 
being trained in the use of modern 
machinery; fewer years would be re- 
quired for apprenticeship training, and 
the skilled workers would have opportu- 
nities of taking refresher courses. 


NET EARNINGS INCREASE 

Net earnings of Intertype Corporation 
for three months ending March 31, were 
$203,640.97, compared to $84,484.08 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Gross profits were $727,183.31 after pro- 
vision had been made for depreciation 
of $18,439.68. Provision for taxes was 
represented by an item of $170,000, and 
the selling and administration expenses 
were $334,505.66. 


WANT POST OFFICE INVESTIGATED 

Study of the efficiency of operating 
methods of the Post Office Department 
of the United States Government is be- 
ing urged by graphic arts groups and 
others. To accomplish this purpose, all 
printers have been urged to contact their 
congressmen and senators and convey 
to them the advice to “vote against H. 
R. 3519, and in favor of Resolutions 172, 
176, and 177.” Proposed rates in H.R. 
3519 run from 25 to 60 per cent higher 
in third and fourth class matter. 

The Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 
nois is one of the groups publicizing the 
idea in its house publication, “Galley 
Proof,” that “investigation of the United 
States postal service as provided in the 
several resolutions is believed to be the 
best way to ascertain how current wastes 
can be eliminated and the necessary 
economies effected.” 

Another view in opposition of the 
measure as now presented in Congress 
by the Rees Bill, is a statement by the 
National Council on Business Mai}: that 
“in this bill the House Post Officé and 
Civil Service Committee has totally ig- 
nored the important contributory factor 
to the deficits, which is the huge volume 
of penalty mail, handled free, which 
contributes $100,000,000 a year to the 
deficit.” 

The National Publishers Association, 
New York City, directs attention of its 
members to the non-profit publications 
which are permitted to continue pay- 
ment of their present rate of 1% cents 
a pound on their entire contents, “al- 
though these publications are directly 
competing for advertising with all other 
magazines which would be required to 
pay 2 cents a pound for the editorial 
portion, and higher zone rates on the 
advertising.” 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTERS ELECTED 

M. D. Maull of Allen, Lane and Scott, 
Incorporated, was elected chairman of 
the Master Printers Association—a divi- 
sion of the Printing Industries of Phila- 
delphia—at the annual meeting, May 19. 
Walter T. Armstrong, head of the com- 
pany bearing his name, was chosen as 
vice-chairman; and Roland F. Hodges, 
W. Franklin Hodges & Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, was elected recording secretary 
and treasurer. 


LOUIS SATENSTEIN 

Louis Satenstein, the chairman of the 
board and treasurer of American Book- 
Stratford Press, printer and book man- 
ufacturer in New York City, died May 
26 at the age of sixty-two. Born in Rus- 
sia, Mr. Satenstein came to this country 
when he was thirteen. In 1899 he bought 
a bookbindery for $3,200, paying $250 
down with money he had saved from 
various jobs. Three years later he bought 
a printing plant, and the combination 
became American Book-Stratford Press, 
one of the city’s leading book manufac- 
turing firms. He was chairman of the 
Employing Bookbinders Association of 
New York and a director of the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 
His son, Sidney Satenstein, is president 
of American Book-Stratford Press. 
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PRESSMEN DENIED RAISE 

An arbitration panel of three mem- 
bers denied to pressmen in Detroit an 
additional increase of 4% cents an hour 
which they demanded to place their 
wages on a parity with the members of 
the typographical union who receive 
$2.12% an hour. In a report to its mem- 
bership, the Graphic Arts Association of 
Michigan included the statements 
which follow: 

“Under the award, the basic scale re- 
mains at $2.08 an hour for cylinder 
pressmen, 40 hours per week, six paid 
holidays, sick and accident insurance, 
and a few other minor adjustments. The 
union held the position that because the 
typographical union had been granted 
$2.12% per hour, the pressmen should 
not be expected to work for less. Several 
of the large metropolitan cities were 
cited as having been for many years on 
parity with the typographical union. 

“The employers held to the position 
that Detroit’s principal competition was 
not from these larger metropolitan cen- 
ters, but from the smaller cities more 
nearly situated to Detroit where the 
scales of wages were considerably lower 
than Detroit. It was shown in two very 
carefully prepared briefs that the in- 
creases already granted pressmen since 
1941 were higher than any of these 
cities, both in cents per hour and in 
percentage increases, and that the in- 
creases had far exceeded the increase 
in the cost of living. 

“Many employers have felt for some 
time that the unions have been entirely 
unreasonable in their demands. They 
have also felt that the employers have 
not resisted the encroachments of labor 
properly and have been too lenient in 
making settlements.” 

The union representative on the arbi- 
tration panel, Harry Bell, refused to 
sign the majority ruling of the arbitra- 
tors. The other members were Chair- 
man Dudley E. Whiting, and Arthur 
W. Winter. 


TO SHOW STUDENTS’ WORK 
Printing students in junior and senior 
high schools are participating in a com- 
petition sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Specimens will be exhibited in 
connection with the First National In- 
dustrial Arts Awards Fair in Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry, Au- 
gust 17 to September 7. Three sets of 
prizes are being awarded for single im- 
pression letterpress work; for printing 
in two or more colors, letterpress; and 
for posters. Supplementary prizes will 
be awarded by Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, Higgins Ink Company, and others. 


PROPOSE EDUCATIONAL CONTRACT 

Financial aid is being sought by the 
educational committee of the Printing 
Industry of America for launching a 
national movement to promote in-plant 
educational groups. The program in- 
cludes the preparation and publication 
of nine units of textbooks, manuals or 
courses of study. Two of the proposed 
units will be for the printing company 
management; three for the office; and 
four for plant personnel. 


The proposed program is explained in 
a twelve-page brochure published by 
the PIA education committee of which 
James Rudisill, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
is chairman. It is proposed that print- 
ers who favor the educational program 
should subscribe $200 each for the units 
including such supplemental material 
as may be published for two years on 
research and accounting units. 

It is provided in the agreement that 
the funds shall be held in escrow “by 
the three designated trustees until suffi- 
cient support of this program by the 
PIA membership justifies its produc- 


SERVICE RECORDS HONORED 

Alfred B. Geiger, president of W. F. 
Hall Printing Company, Chicago, and 
Charles Oliff, vice-president and treas- 
urer, were among the 830 “old-time” 
employes honored at the banquet of the 
company held in Chicago, May 24. All 
employes over ten years in the employ 
of the firm were guests of the company. 
The oldest in point of service was Gus 
Baier, supervisor of the folding depart- 
ment, who has a service record of forty- 
five years. 

Treasurer Charles Oliff has forty-two 
years of service to his credit, and Presi- 





Frederick Secord, chairman of board of W. F. Hall Company, gratulat 


tion” and, “if, in the judgment of the 
three trustees, sufficient support is not 
accorded this program, payment is to 
be returned in full” to the persons and 
firms signing such contracts. 

The three trustees are A. E. Giegen- 
gack, Public Printer of the United 
States; James F. Newcomb, president, 
Printing Industry of America; and the 
National Savings and Trust Company, 
whose trust officer is Vice-President J. 
Fontaine Hall, Washington, D. C. 


DEDICATE CLARK BUILDING 

Industrialists, printing equipment 
manufacturers, printers, publishers, and 
other representatives of business were 
in attendance on June 9 at the dedica- 
tion exercises of the $1,250,000 George 
H. Clark Building, which now houses the 
expanded mechanical, publishing, print- 
ing, and photographing departments of 
the Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, New York. The building was 
donated by George H. Clark, 86 years 
old, who devotes much of his time to 
the affairs of the Institute. 

During the ceremonies, speakers re- 
marked that expansion of the various 
departments associated with the graphic 
arts, enables the“institute “to offer the 
world’s most comprehensive facilities 
for.education in the graphic arts.” 


President Alfred 
B. Geiger (right) on his twenty-five years of service at company banquet honoring employes 
with long records. Dorothy Frangiamore, who proposed awards to “old-timers,” is in center 





dent Geiger, who started with Chicago 
Rotoprint Company, a Hall subsidiary, 
has twenty-five years service. One hun- 
dred and eighty-two of the 830 “old- 
timers” were awarded gold pins set with 
diamonds as expression of appreciation 
of the firm, whose entire personnel in 
its Chicago plant numbers 4,400. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS 

Frederic Nelson Phillips, founder and 
president of Frederick Nelson Phillips, 
Incorporated, New York City advertis- 
ing typographer, and a collector of old- 
fashioned type faces, died June 1 at the 
age of sixty-two. Born in a log cabin 
in Jasper County, Illinois, Mr. Phillips 
became a printer’s devil at fourteen on 
the Newton (Illinois) Press. At seven- 
teen he was working as a compositor on 
the Robinson (Illinois) Argus, and later 
was the assistant editor of the Newton 
Democrat. 

After a period in various job printing 
shops in St. Louis, Mr. Phillips helped 
establish the Deadwood (South Dakota) 
Telegram in 1906, soon afterward mov- 
ing to Chicago, where he was succes- 
sively a printing broker, a compositor 
on the Chicago American, and the Chi- 
cago Herald. 

He worked for a while for the New 
York Herald, then in 1919 opened his 
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own typographical plant in New York, 
which he later merged with three oth- 
ers. The business was liquidated in 1939 
and the following year Mr. Phillips 
formed the company which he headed 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Phillips was believed to have one 
of the largest collections of old-fash- 
ioned type faces in existence, which he 
built up over a period of many years 
through contacts with old country news- 
paper and job shops. He was an impor- 
tant source of such faces, or proofs of 
them, for advertisers during the revival 
of their use in recent years. 

This avocation culminated in 1945 in 
the publication of his “Phillips’ Old 
Fashioned Type Book,” that contained 
approximately a thousand fonts of old- 
fashioned and exotic type faces of a 
bygone era. His collection also included 
old-time printers’ ornaments, borders, 
cuts, advertising bills, labels, and his- 
torical data. 


LARGE CLASS GRADUATES 

Four hundred and sixty students in 
the evening educational courses of the 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion were awarded certificates of grad- 
uation at exercises held in New York 
City in May. This was the largest group 
ever to be graduated in the thirty-one 
years since the association has con- 
ducted the courses. 

Two men who have taught associa- 
tion courses for twenty continuous years 
were presented with certificates of ap- 
preciation at the graduation exercises. 
They were Irving B. Simon, production 
manager of the Macfadden Publications, 
who teaches elements of printing and 
printing processes; and W. N. P. Reed, 
Engineering and Mining Journal, who 
teaches proofreading and copyreading. 


WANT COLLEGE PRINTING COURSES 

Employing printer groups in two east- 
ern cities, Boston and Baltimore, are 
surveying the possibilities of establish- 
ing graphic arts courses on a college or 
professional level. An educational com- 
mittee of the Graphic Arts Institute of 
Massachusetts has been discussing such 
a project, with particular emphasis be- 
ing placed on the immediate probability 
of having educational facilities insti- 
tuted in the New England area in the 
near future. 

The picture is reported to be favor- 
able, but one that will likely take two 
or three years in the making. The first 
problem is to find a suitable and inter- 
ested college, the second is to sell New 
England printers and suppliers on coop- 
eration and financial help. 

In May the board of directors of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Baltimore 
gave its full approval to the plans of its 
educational committee, which consist of 
a carefully prepared request that the 
University of Maryland establish a se- 
ries of college-level courses designed to 
fit the needs of the industry, qualifying 
for university credit, and available to 
veterans, full-time students, and to the 
presently employed personnel within 
the industry. 
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1. Brochure 


C] Printed booklet 


3. Logotype 
C Large wooden type 





C Tool used to burnish halftones in engraving 


C Method of retouching 





C Special kind of electroplate 
CJ] Trademark or signature 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Look-through 
CL) Method of checking paper formation 
Lj Opacity of paper 


C] Way of measuring gloss in paper 


a RRNA CES 


4. Whiteness 


C) Transparency of paper 
LC) Degree of approach to ideal white in paper 
LC) Cleanness of a proof 





ANSWERS 


| Brochure is a printed booklet 

sometimes used as a mailing 
piece. For brochures, or any quan- 
tity printing, use new 1947 Kimfect*. 
It is a paper which blends utility with 
the rich appearance so characteristic 
of Levelcoat* printing papers. 


2 Look-Through is a method of 

checking paper formation by 
means of transmitted light. Labora- 
tory testing at Kimberly-Clark is as 
constant as the manufacturing con- 
trols themselves — to keep Levelcoat 
papers uniformly excellent. 


3 Logotype is a trademark or title 
which distinguishes a product for 
the buyer’s protection. A good exam- 
ple is the name “Levelcoat,” a 
Kimberly-Clark trademark which for 
years has identified a line of fine, 
dependable printing papers. 


4 Whiteness is the degree of ap- 
proach to ideal white in paper. 
Now, greater whiteness, greater 
brightness, greater beauty are em- 
bodied in new 1947 Trufect*. Fine 
printers have a preference for this 
high-grade Levelcoat paper. 
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LEVELCOAT* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: TRUFECT*, KIMFECT*, 
Muttirect* and Rororect*. 
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If you suffer from printer’s hypertension 

due to printing troubles, 

try Johnson Inks—on your presses, of course. 
Johnson Inks are recommended 

on their 143-year record for helping 

to produce fine printing at a 


saving of time and money. 
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GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IMPROVED ALUMINUM GALLEY 








Check These Money-Saving Features: 


¢v Standard thickness (.051 v Grooved sides, spot 
gauge) for proofing corners for rigidity 

y Strong as steei—% lighter ¥ Low enough for tie-up 

Vv Square sides for make-up vy Rust-proof—Beveled Edge 


GRAPHIC AR 





9S 9 EAST JEPECRSON AVE 


Immediate Delivery on this 
Low-Cost, All-Purpose Galley! 


Printers, typesetters, and newspapers throughout the 
country who are looking for an economical method of 
storing and shipping type pages of catalogs, manuals, 
booklets, office forms, etc., will find this new galley a 
decided improvement. 

This money-saving galley has the strength and 
general characteristics of a steel galley but is 24 lighter 
in weight. Fits any standard galley rack. 

Take advantage of this new durable lightweight low- 
cost galley and place your order for immediate delivery. 





PRICES FOR | 100........ 39¢ each 
re 38¢ each 
welded . pore a - 1000........ 37¢ each 
pega 5000........ 36¢ each 

Mail your purchase order or send 50c for sample galley 











TS PRODUCTS 


NUE + DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Permanized Fine Weave «Permanized Fine Weave+Permanized Fine Weave « Permanized Fine Weave 
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ES, the complete sampling volume of Whiting-Plover’s distinctive new 
paper, Permanized Fine Weave, is ready and waiting for you... 
and it's chock full of ideas you can use. 


You'll be impressed by the truly authentic way this handsome paper 
captures the beauty of rare old handmade sheets, yet costs so little that 
it economically lends its good looks to a dozen different jobs each day. 


Want to know more? Then see your nearest Permanized Paper Dis- 
tributor or take a 5 second pen and scissors workout on the handy 
coupon provided below. Don’t wait! For you've got a great order-getter 
in Whiting-Plover’s Permanized Fine Weave! 


Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the complete sample book 
of Permanized Fine Weave. 











Neme____DET@OIT PS=LIS LupRapy 
Address 
Kindly attach to your BUSINESS letterhead. 
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a money-making idea that works 


This unsolicited lener-teltS'a money-making 
story. It’s a story that’ s _ 
 @ story s mart p 











correct this brdidowt it t will be some time before 
Wetter can make the prompt deliveries to 
which users were once accustomed. 


r | WETTER NONPARIEL ... (One of Many Models) 
@ 2790 


TIT | (4. NUMBERING MACHINE CO. Atlantic Avenue & Logan Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A. T. F., INC. 








Super-Power Still Jogging by Hand? 
INFRARED 


Sheet Dryers SYVTRON 


a 
“VIBRATING” 
Standard lengths from 


12" to 72", with one or ; 
two rows of heating coils, > J HT ie G FE * S 
By aiding in the control of offset, Doyle Super- 


Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are helpful to any 
good pressman. 


For all types of presses, 

letterpress, newspaper 

and offset, sheet or web 

fed, flat bed or rotary. 
xk * 








will do it faster! 


Their 3600 vibrations 
per minute speed up jog- 
ging and effect consider- 
able savings in money 
and time. 


Because they concentrate maximum infrared radia- 
tion in minimum area with a quick flash of heat 
evenly distributed over the surface of the sheet, 
Doyle Dryers provide the most effective applica- 
tion of heat for offset elimination. 





A variety of types and 
styles to fit your work and 
your shop layout. 


Write for bulletin contain- 
ing photos of Doyle Dryers 
in use on all types of print- 




















ing presses. When asking Ma 
for quotation mention type Write for literature 
of press, also electric volt- 
natarenetne SYNTRON CO hy 
° ° 
THE J.£. Dogle co. 575 Lexington TU 
1220 WEST 6th STREET Homer City, Pa. so 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO so 
SEA 
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DALLAS 


Main Offices and Showrooms: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC....Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY................ Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC...... Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO.................... Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC................. Dallas, Texas 
SEARS LIMITED............. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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When you buy a Lawson Paper Cutter, Multiple 
Head Drill or Drill Slotter you get the best machine 
that modern engineering skill can create and build. 
You get the best in design, safety, accuracy, production 
and dependability. 

When you buy a Lawson machine you get the 
best in service too. Each Lawson distributor was se- 
lected on the basis of his reputation in the trade and 
his ability to furnish exceptional service. Yes, each 
Lawson distributor is tops in his territory — with out- 
standing mechanical and sales departments staffed with 
trained technicians. 

Send today for your copy of the new Lawson “38” 
brochure, It gives facts and figures on this sensationally 
new paper cutter. Lawson “44” and “50” models, also 
designed by Lawson’s chief engineer, Fred Seybold, 
will be ready soon with motor-controlled back gauge 
and automatic spacing as optional equipment. 


EF LAWSON" 


NEW YORK - BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA 
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SAVE 
TIME, 
REDUCE 
COSTS, 
GET BETTER PRINTING WITH 
PRECISION GROUND AND 
Me MILLED IRON FURNITURE. 


Our stock list of iron furniture contains 119 regular sizes 
and 70 sizes of enlarged. From this large assortment, the 
efficient printer may choose the exact sizes he needs. 
Fewer pieces in the chase mean dollars of savings in 
labor. Write for Font Schemes and Prices. 


e 
Morgans & Wilcox 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department I, Middletown, N. Y. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 










































There is nothing like the action 
of the Glider’s ball-bearing ta- 
ble. You will really get action 
with a Glider—it's the fastest 
saw ever made. 








Cut Costs on Gathering—Jogging! 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER TILT-A-TYPE 
AVAILABLE NOW 


GATHERS LONG & SHORT SHEETS & CARBON JOBS 

SAVES ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 
JOGS SHEETS 5 x 8 TO 19 x 241 a po eal CAN BE HAD TO TAKE SHEET 
Gathering and jogging of all jobs made economical. Extra 
shelves may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings 
pay for machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION— 
UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Inc. 


322 SOUTH FOURTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Canadian Agents, Geo. M. Stewart, Reg'd., 840 William Stree?, Montreal 



























1616 Douglas Avenue Kalamazoo 54, Michigan 
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URING the month of July, Eastern Corpora- 

tion is distributing to printers and buyers of 
printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s Manifest 
Ledger. A specimen sheet of Old-Fashioned Types 
as well, it was designed by the late Frederic 
Nelson Phillips, Sr., one of the country’s most 
eminent typographers. 
Eastern’s Manifest Ledger is a strong, workable 
ledger paper of uniform finish and strength. Its 
well-sized surface takes printing, typing, pen, 


pencil, ruling, and re-writing over erasures. A 
thrifty sheet for ledger forms, it is also ideal for 
price sheets, bulletins, catalogs, and other pieces 
that require a strong, inexpensive paper with good 
printing qualities. 

If you are interested in receiving this series of 
Typographical specimen sheets and are not now 
on our mailing list, a request on your business 
letterhead will receive prompt attention from our 
Merchants or Mill. 








EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 
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YOUR COMPOSING 
ROOM EQUIPMENT 


MEET 
TODAY’S 
STANDARDS ? 


WY, Not- 
WRITE 


CHALLENGE 
TODAY 


@ Improved shop methods and equipment hold 
the solution to the problem of mounting costs. 
With CHALLENGE COMPOSING ROOM EQUIP- 
MENT you will be able to speed up work, cut 
costs, and produce better quality printing. 





We shall be happy to send you specific data on 
one or all of the CHALLENGE Composing Room 
items: — Hi-Speed Quoins — Labor Saving Iron 
Furniture — Mammoth Iron Furniture — Stereo 
Bases — Semi-Steel Imposing Surfaces and the 
new Challenge Style EE and E Proof Presses. 


577 
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Craditinn 


years of traditions ... 
traditions of high stand- 
ards and superlative 
craftsmanship in pre- 
paring the inks for the 
presses of America. 








Siecle and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY. 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK 27 
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FOR 


SPECIALTIES 


PRESS 





6” x 6” NEW ERA PRESS 


Tags, tickets, labels, book match covers, zig-zag 
and snap-out forms, checks, display cards and 
small cartons—a ‘“‘gold-mine”’ of easy, extra profits 
in work of this type, all of which are turned out fast 
and economically on a New Era Multi-Process Press. 
Just once through the press and the whole job is 
completed—printing and finishing. Running speeds 
up to 8,000 impressions an hour (on 6” x 6” press) 
on any stock that can be fed from rolls . . . any 
number of colors on either or both sides of web 
. perforate, score, or slit, number, reinforce, 
die-cut, install eyelets . . . delivered in sheets, rolls 
or folded. 
It will pay you to know the features and units of 
New Era Presses and allied equipment. Send for 
newly revised Binder of Bulletins. 


Jp ew] BBA 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
375-lith Ave., Paterson 4, N. J. 


MULTI-PROCESS PRESSES AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 










































Jobs out on time with fewer delays 


If you want more hours free from care—equip your plant with Ideal rollers. 
Besides saving time and money, Ideal rollers help you make more money, 
too, by increasing production in your plant, insuring top returns from your 
equipment and satisfying your craftsmen’s pride in their work. 


Use SYNTHOX rotary and letterpress rollers, especially made for moisture set 
and linseed base inks. Used by largest publishing houses as well as small 
shops. Special synthetic formulas for aniline work. 


Use LITHOCRAFT (Synthetic) or MASTERLITH (Vulcanized Oil) rollers for finest 
lithography and excellent photo-lith work. 


LET IDEALS CARRY YOUR INKS! 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago 8, Illinois w w Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Dispose of Your 
Surplus Equipment Now 





More new equipment is becoming avail- 
able each day. The market for used print- 
ing machinery is now at its peak. No time 
in graphic arts history has been better for 
offering your surplus equipment. 














Our commitments as export agents re- 
quire us to buy all kinds of graphic arts 
equipment — from complete plants on 
down. Wire, write or phone your offerings 








now. 










Producers of the Speedisealer 





2636 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 











PRINTERS EXCHANGE 
| 
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HERE’S THE KEY... 
TO OFFSET PLATEMAKING 


It's a booklet, designed by the outstanding 


offset chemical house, to help you get the 





“a 
“, 
y 
A 





basic facts. It's easy to follow and gives 
all the steps in the making of an offset 
Plate. You'll want it if you're thinking 
about offset—you'll need it when you start 
in offset. It costs you nothing. Send for it 
TODAY—on the coupon below, 


\ 


e) 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


We're Offset Minded. We Want a Copy of Your Booklet 







Name Title 








Company 





Address 
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SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


“Flexloc” is of one-piece construction, available in 
U.S.S. and S.A.E. thread series and can be made in such 
metals as Steel, Stainless Steel, Brass, Bronze, etc. Every 
thread—including locking threads—takes its share 
of the load. ‘‘Flexloc” accommodates itself to a very 
wide range of thread tolerances . .. can be used over and 
over again without losing much of its locking torque 
. is not affected by temperatures likely to be met 
within the field of Mechanical Engineering . . . being 
. a “stop” nut, it stays locked in any position on the 
threaded member. 
It is made by the manufacturers of the unexcelled 
“Unbrako” Socket Screw Products — guaranteein 
quality. Sizes from #6 to 1° in diameter,—in bot 
“regular” and “thin” types {shown above}. 


Millions of Flexlocs now in use. 


OVER 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. BOX 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS 





e SAN FRANCISCO 





































TEN POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


are incorporated in the 
NEW HILDEBRAND EXTENSION DELIVERY 


For FULL DETAILS write to 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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or STRONG | 





papermaking facilities 
\ know-how’ and skill gained 
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GENERAL UTILITY 


COVERS - BRISTOLS 


MADE by the Mitscherlich process of slow, unhurried 
cooking of the pure sulphite pulp. This thorough cooking preserves the 
long, perfect fibres which impart greater strength, toughness and durability 
to the finished sheet. 


Cordova is unexcelled for use as catalog and folder covers and for scores 
of printed pieces which are subject to constant handling and long, hard 
wear, yet which must retain their sparkling freshness over a long period 
of time. It is supplied in cover and bristol weights and in a wide range of 
rich, clear colors. These offer unlimited opportunity for original and striking 
printing effects with the use of but one, two or three colors of ink. 


For beauty, perfect printability, extra long life — and 
ECONOMY — printers and advertisers alike have long 
specified CORDOVA! 


DETROIT SULPHITE 


DETROIT 17 MICHIGAN 
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ating; will produce four times the output of ordinary pagers. 


Machines illustrated bulletin 1-103. 
¢ Dise-Ruling 
Machines 


e Paging Machines 
e Pile Feeders 
¢ Roll Feeders 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


SPEED UP TO 240 IMPRESSIONS PER MINUTE WITH 
McADAMS NEW BOOK PAGING MACHINE 


The new construction and technique of McAdams Paging Machines pro- 
vide capacity for high speed, accurate numbering, easy control and oper- 


A practical paging machine for all types of commercial jobs, journals, 
cash books, blank books, checks. All small parts are 
McADAMS steel. Built with motor power or to operate by foot 
PRODUCTS power. Adaptable to page finished books on one or 
two sides of page at one operation. Operates for sin- 
+ Pen Ruling gle folio or double paging. Write for descriptive, 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET e NORWALK, CONN 





MODERNIZE THE McADAMS WAY—THE WAY TO GREATER PROFITS 



































CASH IN ONTHE EXTRA 
PROFITS WHEN YOU SELL 
A NUMBERING JOB! 


Numbered ©0CCCCCECEHCEEEEOEEEEEEO 
work iseasy $ 


e 
a 2 
and refit: ? ROBERTS: 
e e 
e e 


you use 





Roberts PROS SOIT Oee eT a eee 
typographic 

numbering 

machines 

because: 


@ The investment required 
for new Roberts ma- 
chines is small. 


@ Machine life is longer because plunger drives actuating 
pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion and 
minimizing wear. 


YOUR CHOICE: eeceooeeoee 

@ Forward or backward movement. 2 Have you : 

@ Roman or Gothic style figures. e printed en & 
unusual num- 

M: bering job : 

ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. $ !ste!? why ¢ 

697 JAMAICA AVENUE 2 sample? . 

BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. eeceoeoeoeeoe 











Cut Make-ready costs with 






a6, 
A 
You can set up color plates for perfect register in 


a matter of minutes instead of hours . . . without 
use of measuring devices. Puts an end to waste of 
paper, cellophane, ink, etc,... No more idle 
presses. Made in various widths to accommodate 
any printing press. 


Write for more information 
H. H. HEINRICH CO. 
200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 





Faster...More Accurate Copy-fitting 


WITH THE 


HABERULE (2wat COPY-CASTER 


T" VISUAL COPY-CASTER is nothing less 
than a working tool which can and will 
save you time and money again and again. 
In daily use everywhere by thousands of 
printers, publishers, agencies, schools, 
universities, etc., the Haberule is elim- 
inating much of the worry and financial 
loss of type-setting jobs that go wrong. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept., 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 























If you want to do RAISED PRICITING 


This new, improved 
Embossographer is 
the machine you need! 


You can roll up this fast 
"Cascade" right to your 
automatic or nand-ted press 
and turn out beautiful 
Raised Letter work with 
the famous Permanent 
Embossograph finish, A 
smaller, hand-process ma- 
chine is also available. 
Both for prompt delivery! 





The 
Automatic Cascade 
EMBOSSOGRAPHER 


®@ Send today for complete literature on this equipment and the 
Embossograph Powders and Inks in Neutrals and Metallics 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC., 251 William St., New York 











ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Felding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 
Divers, toc, trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN 1,.N.Y.¢ 215 S. ABERDEEN ST., CHICAGO 7 
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“Getting started 3 


in offset? 


_Litho- Chemicals from the 
laboratories of 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD will save 

~ you time and money 


There’s a dealer near you - 
who is anxious to give ._: 


za you a helping hand.... = 





AKRON, Metzger Supply JE 4136 
ATLANTA, Harris-Seybold JA 1783 
BALTIMORE, Sinclair & Valenti MU 6946 
BOSTON, Roberts & Porter HAN 8654 
CHICAGO, Roberts & Porter WAB 6935 
CINCINNATI, McKinley Litho CH 6323 
DENVER, A. E. Heinson TA 8251 
DALLAS, Harris-Seybold C 8305 
DETROIT, Roberts & Porter TE 27900 
LOS ANGELES, California Ink PR 3033 
MONTREAL, W. E. Booth BE 2328 
NEW YORK CITY, Roberts & Porter CA 61646 
PORTLAND, California Ink AT 6371 
SAN FRANCISCO, California Ink EX 4688 
SALT LAKE CITY, California Ink 5-1952 
SEATTLE, California Ink MA 3215 
TORONTO, W. E. Booth EL 3285 
VANCOUVER, Dominion Printing Ink & 

Color Co., Ltd. MA 1025 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Phototechnical Lab. TR 8345 





Good paper oul 


_and plent 


CHICAGO 
608 S. Dearborn 


NEW YORK 


101 Park Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
3739 Olive St. 


Y Of it 


SAN FRANCISCO 


420 Market St 


SEATTLE 


2416 First St 
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THE SCIENCE 
OF IMPOSITION 


Shows printed sheet and stone 
layouts, makeup, lineup, lockup 
stunts, bookbinding operations. 
Machine folds on all types ma- 
chines. 132-page book, 


91 illustrations........ $5.00 


Order from BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
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Improved METAL GALLEY 


Made of ALCOA ALUMINUM 





Fast Delivery on this Low-Cost Galley 


Standard proofing-thickness, (.051), with 
spot-welded corners and grooved sides for 
rigidity. Strong as steel, yet % lighter in 
weight. Beveled edge and*RUST-PROOF! 


PRICES FOR STANDARD 834” x 13” 
100... 39¢ each 500....38¢ each 
Mail order or send 50c for sample galley 


GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTS 
1959 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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HORTON 
VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 














Modernize with a HORTON 
Variable Speed CLUTCH PULLEY 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE e CHANDLER & PRICE 


COLTS « GOLDING ¢ HARTFORD ¢ KING « LIBERTY 
NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS « PEARL ¢ PROUTY ¢ UNION 


Horton Manufacturing Company 
3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 












INCREASE PRODUCTION 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


HsH 


Dry Spray Way 


© No Liquids Used! 
@ Really Stops Smudging and 
Off-Setting! 


e Get more production and less spoilage— 
more running time on your presses. Have a 
cleaner pressroom. Here’s the system that is 
really DRY—not affected by highest humidi- 
ties. Pressrooms are cleaner—much less spray 
in the air. Proved on the largest production 
units—both letterpress and offset. Quickly 
pays for itself. 


© Write for complete information today— 
mention size and kind of press. 


H&H PRODUCTS 


1169 South State St. Chicago 5, Ill. 























U. S. NEWS, TOWN & COUNTRY 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


Cheshire Mailing Machines 


The Automatic Mailer 


@ Cuts and attaches addressed labels to 
any publication automatically. 


@ New higher speed — saves time and 
money. Does the work of many hands. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415 WEST ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 











The Right Direction 
TO THE 
“SHOW HOW” 


Stock Cuts 


from COBB SHINN 
offer the ‘‘SHOW 
HOW” to the Printer, 
Editor, and Advertis- 
ing Man. Cutalog 
Sixty is a sample of 
the latest art in a va- 
riety of ideas that is 
easy to use and eco- 
nomical. 
Cutalog Sixty Is Free 
Write Today 


COBB SHINN 


721 UNION STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
















MAILING TUBES ¢ WRAPPERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 
International Mailing Tube and Wrapper Co., Div. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 











l 

| STITCHING WIRE 
| ROUND OR FLAT 
| 





ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 














AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED * SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL .DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 








3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 60 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.80; other classification, only 
75 cents a line—minimum, $2.25. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THE INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 

Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please ——. ia _ order. 


@ Display: it 12 ti. 
Tt Mmen....... $18. 00 $16. 60 si 60 $13. 00 
2 inches... 36.00 32.00 28.00 26.00 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 





Now is the time to make your spare time 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, international layout authority, of- 
fers a complete Home Study Course to help 
printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 
Learn by mail how to use sound layout 
principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 
sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. O-443 for 
free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 














BRONZING MACHINES 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 
Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 

@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 
Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 

backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 

Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin 

St., New York 13, N. Y. 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS—For the 

Printer. Do your own Imprinting. All 
types—full price range. Fleming Cal- 
endar Co., 6540 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ WANTED: One Brown Tape Folder, 
maximum sheet 32 x 44 in. Standard 
book fourfold, with cross feeder, pref- 
erably. Will buy as is, not rebuilt. 
er Gospel Press, Box 6059, Cleveland 
; io. 

















EQUIPMENT WANTED (Continued) 


@ WANTED: Small offset proving press, 

size about 14x17, equivalent to 
either the small hand-operated Directo- 
plate or Wagner. The Todd Company, 
Inc., University Avenue at Smith Street, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 





@ RUBBER MOULDING PRESS used in 

the manufacture of rubber printing 
plates, must be in good condition. Write 
Southern Paper Industries, Gastonia, 


N. 





FOR SALE 


* Miller Major, 27x40 

* Miller Simplex, 20x26 

* £2 Kelly, late model 

* Style B Kelly Special, 17x22 
* 21 C&P Cylinder Press, 10x15 
* 14x22 Thompson Style 5C 


* 64” Seybold 20th Century Cutter, 
power back gauge, autoclamp 


* 36” Sheridan New Model Cutter, 
autoclamp 


* Model B Cleveland Folder, 26x40, 


cont. feeder 


* Model 104 Dexter Double 16 


Folder cross feeder, size 42x56 


* 19x25 Baum Folder, automatic 
feeder 


* Model C Cleveland Folder, 19x25 
* 30” Fuchs & Lang Century Bronzer 


* 4 Ludlow Cabinets—30 fonts 
Ludlow mats 


* Lafayette one-fold Chopper 
* Miller Universal Saw Trimmer 


PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


Formerly Payne & Walsh Corp. 
82 Beekman St. New York 7, N. Y. 
BE 3-1791 


>—FOR SALE—, 


dasstfied , Buyers Guide 





FOR SALE (Continued) 








MILLER MAJOR 
27X40 


Completely Rebuilt 
Immediate Delivery 


* All new steel gears, cams, 
shafts. A new press built in the 
old frame. Actual cost 40% less 
than a new machine. Demon- 
stration at your convenience. 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


372 West Ontario Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 














MODERN | 
PRINTING PLANT 


Finest Letterpress and Offset equipment 
and exceptionally fine accounts. Doing 
an excess of $150,000 annually. Will 
sell at a bargain. Must be able to in- 
vest $85,000 cash. Located in thriving | 
southern city with excellent future. 


WRITE BOX E-1106 c/o THE INLAND PRINTER, 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


























@ FOR SALE: One Dexter No. 105 Dou- 
ble Sixteen Book Folder, handling a 
minimum sheet size of 25x 38 in. uptoa 
maximum of 53x 66 in., equipped with 
three right angle folds and a fourth 
right angle fold. 3 h.p., 220 volt, 60 
eycle, 3 phase motor equipment. One 
Dexter Suction Pile Truckloading Type 
Feeder, complete with motor. Union 
Geena Press, Box 6059, Cleveland 1, 
io. 





@ 48” STYLE 3, O-A Automatic Wood 

Frame Hickok Ruling Machine, 48” 
between beams, 42” cloth practically 
new, 2 beams, No. 3 Layboy and stand- 
ard equipment including one Hickok 
Electric Sheet Drier complete which 
cost $217.50 when new. Also 1 adjust- 
able Feed Gauge; 2 Brackets; 2 Bar 
Support Rods, Copper troughs and 
bridge; 1 set of speed reducing gears: 
1 practically new % HP Motor, 110-200 
volts, 6-3 amps, 60 cycle, 1-phase 800- 
2400 r.p.m. with bracket. First class 
working conditions. Price $850.00 packed 
KD, f.o.b. shop. A. E. Boyce Company, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

(Continued on next page) 
. 





MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





$1.80 dozen with extra Tongues. 
“Spring Tongue” is our registered 
Trade Mark. Made only by MEGILL. 





Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses fam 


Insist on Megill’s Products. The original—the best. Sold by 
Printers Supply Dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
GAUGE PINS 


i 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 








Pressroom and Bindery 
Equipment 


# 46 Miehle Automatic Unit 


Miehle Presses—/1—/2—#00 Late 


Serials 


# 12 Babcock Cutter and Creaser, with 
extension delivery 


Thomson Cutter and Creasers 14”x22”, 
22"x32", 28x41" 

Two #2 Kelly Presses 

Two #1 Kelly Presses 

Style B Kelly with extension delivery 

20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

B Cleveland Folder with feeder 

Sheridan Die Press, bed 27”x32” 


Sheridan Continuous Covering Machine 


We are interested in buying 
your surplus equipment, single 
units or complete plants. 





Northern Machine Works 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
Tele-FRemont 7-5100 























@ ROTARY PRINTING PRESS FOR 

SALE. Immediate delivery—Model 
IC Chambon Rotary, Three-Color and 
Varnish printing press. Prints maxi- 
mum 13%” across cylinders and 14%” 
around cylinders. Will print up to 450 
units per minute. Extension dryer, slit- 
ting device, guillotine cut-off. Prints 
thickness from tissue to 30 point board. 
Purchased new last year. Phone, wire, 
write Richard G. Lippmann, Packaging 
Sales Company, Eliot 8850, 375 Colman 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Washington. 





@ Mirado, Mongol, Ticonderoga 
Pencils, per gross .......... ee 
Gem Clips, No.1 and 3, per M. 
Giant Pencil Sharpeners, Each 1.3% 
Standard Staples, 5M to box, per5M _ .40 
Rubber Bands, all sizes, per lb. .... .90 
Send for Price List on Other Items 
Louis Kandill, 123 Lafayette St., N.Y. 13 








FOR SALE (Continued) 


GOOD EQUIPMENT IS 
A PRUDENT INVESTMENT 


Miehle Vertical rebuilt to factory 
standards 

Miehle Horizontal rebuilt 

No. 3 Miehle spiral drive exten- 
sion delivery 

No. 1 Miehle Serial 12,000 Dex- 
ter four post pile feeder, with 
Miehle extension delivery 
Miller Major 27x40 unit 

Miehle 4/0 No. 12793 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


New and precision rebuilt equipment 
220 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 





@ EMBOSSING PRESS—Brand New 

Sheridan 5C, 27 x 22 Sliding Plate in 
original crates. Ayers Label Die Cut- 
ting Machine, brand new with extra die 
holders and trays never used. Address 
Box E-1094, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 

model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines, Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


@ FOR SALE: An Bxtensive Line of 
new and rebuilt printing equipment 

on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 

or Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans. 


@ LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 

made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back, if 
not satisfied. Printers eungiy Co., 10 
White St., New York 13, 

















HELP WANTED 


@ MONOTYPE. Man wanted to take 

charge of monotype operation in 
small plant, supervising production of 
monotype machines, handling casting, 
and maintenance of machines and key- 
boards. Work not complicated. All 
straight matter. Opportunity for per- 
manent connection with good company. 
Pleasant living conditions in town of 
15,000 population. Write for interview, 
giving details on age, experience, 
salary, ete., Box E-1102, c/o The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


@ WANTED: Typographer with thor- 

ough knowledge of fine typography 
and quality printing to take complete 
charge of modern plantin Ohio. Address 
reply with qualifications and references 
to Box E-1095, c/o The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 








HELP WANTED (Continued) 


@ BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT—Ex- 
ceptional opportunity for _ alert, 
adaptable man in_ well-established, 
large book plant. Eastern part of U.S. 
Address reply to Box E-1101, c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
@ PRESSROOM SUPERINTENDENT— 
experienced on magazine and book 
presses. Large eastern plant. Progres- 
Sive policies make this an excellent 
opening. Address reply to Box E-1099, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, I11. 


@ PRESS MAINTENANCE MECHANIC, 
Large, well-established firm needs 
fully experienced man for plant in east. 
Must know rotary and flatbed presses. 
Address reply to Box E-1100, c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
@ PROGRESSIVE BOOK PLANT has 
opening for supervisory executive 
with thorough experience in edition 
production. Essential that he have 
ability to accept new ideas and 
methods and be able to put them into 
production. Replies held strictly confi- 
dential. Address reply, giving full par- 
ticulars, to Box E-1098, c/o The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
@ PRINTING SALESMEN — One of 
Ohio’s leading (Letterpress) Printing 
Houses is desirous of obtaining the 
services of one or two men experienced 
in the Graphic Arts business to contact 
present accounts and secure new busi- 
ness. Write giving full particulars, age, 
experience, and compensation desired. 
An automobile is essential. Write Box 
E-1104, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ SALESMAN—California printer needs 

ambitious man interested in a good 
future. Leading plant in town of 16,000 
with little competition. Developments 
bringing many new businesses and new 
people into this area, so income seems 
limited only by your ambition and your 
ability. Write fully. Box E-1103, c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 




















@ MAINTENANCE ENGINEER with 

printing and binding plant expe- 
rience. Elec. Eng. degree or equivalent 
desirable. Special circumstances make 
this an excellent opportunity for quali- 
fied man. Confidential. Address reply to 
Box E-1097, c/o The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








@ MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CASTER 

OPERATOR. Permanent position to 
right party. Write, wire or phone col- 
lect. We have competent caster op- 
erator in charge day shift. New man 
will work either days with present man 
or run the night shift. Linxweiler Print- 
ing Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


@ PRESSMAN WANTED — Vertical, 
Kluge, Platens, Cylinder. Scale $64. 00 
for 40 hour week. Must be union or 
eligible to join. Write or phone Gate- 
way Printers, Inc., 418 West Center, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
@ MONOTYPE Keyboard Operator. 
Great variety of work. We also need 
a hand compositor. Permanent positions 
to right parties. Linxweiler Printing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. 
(Continued on next page) 

















ROSBACK & 


@ Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. ae 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


' 
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THE WING ALUMINUM MAILER 





CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


WORN-OUT 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





HELP WANTED (Continued) 
e@ LINOTYPE OPERATOR—and combi- 
nation man. Day work. Housing 
available. $60.00 a week. Plenty over- 
time. Permanent positions guaranteed 
in modern plant. Union or eligible. 
Write or phone collect. J. M. Druck or 
G. D. Grubbs, Pharos-Tribune, Logans- 
port, Indiana. 





@ GENERAL PRESSROOM FOREMAN 

—Permanent position with progres- 
sive well-established printing concern 
in suburban Chicago. Must have at least 
7 years experience including letter- 
press, rotary and flat. Paid vacations, 
six paid holidays and other benefits. 
Write fully giving age, experience, sal- 
ary requirements. Box 1105, % The In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 








Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 725, Gelumbia Avo. 














MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

® CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and _ control 

equipment for printing machinery, 211 

West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 


PRINTING PRESS 

@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 

and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich 


PRINTING PLANT WANTED 
@ DESIRE SHOP with automatics and 
linotype, located in West or Mid- 
West. Formerly owned five-man shop, 
forced to sell to enter service. Give full 
particulars. Confidential. Address Box 
E-1096, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


ROLLERS 


AMERICAN. 
ROLLERS 


Choice of experts. Widely known 
for remarkable durability . . . 
for better distribution... | 
for clean, sharp presswork and 
extra long service. We build 
them to do it; and stake our 
quarter century reputation on 
their performance. Order a set. 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 North New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

















| 
| 
| 
| 

















RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 


RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


EALERS 


VERS 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
@ COMPOSITOR—Vet with 4 yrs’. exp. 

desires job with future in Chicago 
firm. Prefers good firm that does offset, 
planograph, Publication or Catalog 
work. Can lockup for Gordon, Kluge, 
Miller and Vertical presses. Write Box 
E-1093, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

(Continued on next page) 
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ing Parchmen, 


Rising Parchment 


V¥100% rag vsuper opaque V6 standard sizes of envelopes 
Vidistinctive unglazed parchment finish 


V four weights 
When you want to KNOW... go to an expert! 


@ Rising Papers 


he KNOWS paper! 





Ask your printer... 





ANOTHER AD THAT 
BOOSTS YOUR BUSINESS 


We sTEER the customer to your shop. Reason why? You know the 
kind of paper that does each job best—that helps bring the customer 
back for more. For the quality job it’s more than likely you’ll want 
to use a Rising Parchment...So here’s another ad that boosts you 
and your business along with Rising Parchment. 


This advertisement appears in executive, 


advertising, sales and sales promotion magazines. 
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POTOMAC 
COVER 


DISCO 
BLOTTING 
LINES 


DISCO 
WOODGRAIN 
COVER 


POTOMAC 
VELOUR 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MILLS, 


SELL WITH 
DISCO PAPERS 


dieaiine and distinc- 
tive Catalogues, Book- 
lets, Folders and long 
life Blotters will carry 
your message better 
when designed and pro- 
duced on the attractive 
colors and finishes of the 


Disco Line of papers. 


INC. 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 





Manufacturers of Printing Equipment 
can obtatn thie Specialized Sewice 


The planning and preparation of catalogs, bulletins and sales literature 
is our specialty. Present clients include leading manufacturers in the 
graphic arts industry in which our staff has had more than thirty years’ 
experience in sales promotion. Write for samples of our current work. 


MEERMANS, INC. 


Atbveikising 


CLEVELAND 


1924 N. B.C. BUILDING 


14, OHIO | 
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SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 

@ ADVERTISING ARTIST—LAYOUT— 
Production (woman)—27 years ex- 

perience as assistant editor and busi- 

ness manager. Business background. 

Live ideas. Chicago area. Euclid 7632. 


STOCK CUTS 
NEW! MODERN! UP-TO-DATE 








«+» BUSINESS AND 
ATTENTION GET- 
TERS... ara 
BOOSTERS. 


. aia tor tat GH 7—— 
INT Yo" SERVICE 


707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
P.0.BOX 2217: Satt Lake City,13 Urau 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


CORVI N us MEDIUM BOLD 


Cast from the best grade hard foundry metaljto 
align with the original imported type 


Available Now From 8 to 36 Point 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


161 WEST HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 5 

@ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Producers of fine type faces. 

@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 

Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 

@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 
tive faces; send for circular. North- 

_—_ Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, 

Minn. 


TYPEMETER 
ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


Accurately answers your copy-fitting problems in 
any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 picas. 
Based on character count and easily adapted to 
your composing room. Single copies $5.00 post- 
i The Inland Printer, or write for estimate on 

installati: Elco Typographic Serv- 
ice, _ & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 


























WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 
Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 

ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 

— Sold by leading dealers every- 

where 








COPYFITTING SYSTEMS 


Coolman’s Rapid Type Calculators . . $2.00 
Linotype or monotype. Both for 
$3.50. Good for 9,545 readings. 


Elco Universal Typemeter . . 
Copy-casting table for large dis- 
play types. 


Clason’s Rapid Copy-Fitter 
Coyle’s Type and Copy Compuier . 


Type and Copy Computer 
64-page book of tables, graphs 
for copyfitting, also proofreaders’ 
marks. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
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SAVE 90% OF TIE-UP 
TIME WITH THE NEW 


| Cia | | | mi 
li 


What won't they think of next! 


Wi Here is the printing industry’s 
latest time-saver . .. the Jiffy Form 
Tie Made of rustless cadmium- 
plated steel, stout cord, high-ten- 
sion spring. Can be used on any 
size form. Replace obsolete tie-up 
methods with the 10-second Jiffy 
Form Tie. Write for full particu- 
lars and prices today. 


Jiffy Tie Mfg. Co. 
Box 2061 - Miami, Florida 














SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLENT 


INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PROPOSAL COVERS 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION COVER LINES 


Leathercraft 


TwitTex 


jon 
oe aciio 

: argins en. 
@ the PenatP and OP 


clean, 


els 
@ Rler \ife- 


alet orl 
to i o com 


Ask for a free copy of “TO THE PRESS- 
MAN” which lists all the features and 
advantages of “33” Ink Conditioners for 


letterpress and offset printing. 


Territories for Distributors 


Re-alignment of territories has created a few 
openings for dealers and jobbers. Write for 
full details of our liberal proposition. Once 
sold, “33” is always used. GET THE FACTS 


NOW! 








COM POUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


IN: CANADA— it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





ai ee 











Acclaimed by printers throughout the country. 
Orders are acknowledged promptly and shipped. 





Standard All Steel Constructed GALLEY CABINET 


834°x 13” Galley Cabinet 


complete with 100 Galleys $37.50 


6%" x 23%” Galley Cabinet $115 00 


complete with 100 Galleys 
12”x 18” Galley Cabinet 
complete <a 100 td $138.50 
LIMITED QUANTITY 
Place Your Order Today 
CITY WIDE PRESS 
628 N. 6th St. Phila. 23, Pa. 
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means 
higher 
plant 

profits 






Nearly two hundred Acraplates in progressive plants throughout the United 
States and Canada have proven that rubber printing plates made on the 


ACRAPLATE 




































Acraplate can increase plant profits in these specific ways... 





















Eliminate the profitless investment and costly stor- 
age of standing forms. Resinous matrices can be 
stored indefinitely in 1/4 the space and weigh 
only about 1/30 as much. 


Permit many more jobs to be run in multiple with 
resultant saving in press time. 


Yield definite saving in ink and make-ready costs 
... often permit higher press speeds. 
Sheets lie flat after printing due to extremely light 


impression and elimination of embossing, thereby 
speeding up gathering and jogging. 





Take advantage of these and othe 


ENGINEERING CORP 


* BUFFALO NY. US.A. 
Sy ad 





When Writing These 


r profitable features of the Acraplate. 
Write for detailed facts about the complete range of models available... 
how they operate...what they have accomplished for other plants...what 
they can do for you. 


Lake ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
504 Woodward Avenue 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 
presses—all sizes and a 
ing... plastic molding... processing...ru 
ber vulcanizing...metal working... forg- 
ing...metal extrusion...special purpose. 
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Take the word of Joseph Fazzio, Pressroom 
Foreman, Independent Pressroom, San 
Francisco, ‘‘l’'ve used Cromwell Tympan for 
years. For my money, it's the best make- 
ready insurance you can buy”’. 


Like other expert printing craftsmen all over the world, Joe Fazzio 
knows that the hard, uniform surface of Cromwell Tympan, plus 
its high tensile strength, calipered uniformity and absolute resistance 
to oil or moisture eliminates those costly makeready mishaps that 
often occur with ordinary tympan. 


Cromwell Extra Special Prepared Tympan is unconditionally guaran- 
teed... every sheet of it! Try it before you buy it. Write for FREE 
working sample, giving size and make of press. 


CROMWELL £:zz:2 SPECIAL PREPARED TYMPAN 


The CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


CROM 


WEL 


PRINTERS HAND SOAP — 


MADE ESPECIALLY © 


FOR THE PRINTER 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST... CHICAGO 12, IL. 


ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


CROMWELL printers HAND soaP 


TAKES OFF PRINTERS’ INK LIKE MAGIC—WITHOUT RUBBING OR SCRUBBING 


The only soap made especially for the graphic arts. Kind to the hands... 
slightly alkaline—non-irritating. 12 Ibs. net weight in can. Order from your 
Cromwell distributor today or write us. 





It isn’t easy 


to make 


typesetting easy 


Today’s Intertypes make machine 
composition easy... but making an 
Intertype is a painstaking project 

involving high precision. 


Each machine is custom-built to 
meet the exact needs of the user and 
requires about thirty thousand sepa- 
rate manufacturing operations. 


The care and accuracy with which 
each part is manufactured, plus 
the simplified Intertype design, 
make an Intertype a long-lived, 
economical investment. 


Proof—The first Intertype was 
delivered in 1913...and it is 
still in daily use. 


Look to Progressive Intertype 


SET IN INTERTYPE SOOKFACE 
AND BODON! MODERN 


Sub-assemblies are meticu- 
lously tested and adjusted 
to give accurate operation. 














All critical parts in an 
Intertype are precision- 


made. Accuracy to one’ 


ten thousandth of an 
inch is not unusual, 


Each machine is assembled with 
great care. The craftsman’s skill 
combined with progressive design 
gives you trouble-free operation 
from the first day of use, and for 
years thereafter. 


“Tips on the Care of 
Your Intertype” 





